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PROGRESS OF THE WAS 


Huns Gain More in West. 


NE of two things seems to be 
C) true: either the allies on the 

western front are actually weak- 
er than the Germans and are being 
forced, in spite of all they can possibly 
do, to keep retreating; else on the other 
hand they are letting the Huns exhaust 
themselves and extend their lines and 
are deliberately withdrawing when- 
ever the pressure becomes too strong, 
all with a view to launching a great 
‘mash against the invaders when the 
favorable moment arrives and the sig- 
nal is given, These are the only two 
situations that are possible, and as we 
who are mere onlookers, at a distance, 
have no way of knowing which is the 
actual case it is impossible to speak 
with any assurance as to the future. 
Ever since the terrific German: drive 
was begun, with the equinox, March 21, 
the allies have been yielding ground— 
first in one place and then in another 
—on nearly the entire northern half of 
the western front, reaching the 125 
miles from the North sea to the river 
Aisne. Two small sections have stood 
firm—these being the first section of 
about 15 miles from the sea and the 
other being a similar section just north 








miles farther north, 
the river Lys, 
equally vital, though one is geographi- 
cally much larger than the other, The 
first-mentioned gain took the Huns 
within 50 miles of Paris, or nearly 
half way to the main goal they started 
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Ypres and the whole allied position in 
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Rare Snapshot of French Big-Gun Taken at Moment of Firing, When Projectile Had 


Just Left for the Hun Lines. 
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of Arras, The Germans at this writing 








Some of Our Boys Right in a Front-Line Trench on the Toul Sector, in French Lorraine. 
They Have on Their “Tin Hats” or “Carnegie Derbies” to Protect Them from Shrapnel. 


have captured about 1500 square-miles 
of territory in this drive. This in- 
cludes an area of about 1200 miles in 
the region from St. Quentin to Mont- 
didier, mostly in the valleys of the 
Ancre, Somme, Luce, Avre and Oise 
rivers, and an.area of about 300 square- 


for: but there the French have held 
them. The other advance resulted in 
their capture of Armentieres, an im- 
portant town in French Flanders close 
to the Belgian line. In that section 
their capture of Messines ridge, as re- 
ported last week, gave them a great ad- 





The Soldiers Have Stuffed Their Fingers into Their 
Even the Dog Shows That He Doesn’t Like the Noise. 


sarily but it is also applied to hills or 
even small knolis. In this case Mont 
Kemmel or Mt, Kemmel is a fair-sized 
hill—600 feet high. Possession of such 
a height has been the deciding factor 
in many a battle in the past. The Ger- 
mans, with their proverbial thorough- 
ness, actually brought some of their 
Alpine troops to help storm and cap- 
ture this 600-foot hill. If they don’t 
magnify it into a 6000-foot mountain 
when they tell about it it will not be 
like them. The capture of Mt. Kemmel 
by the Germans is not fatal to the allies 
in that region but our calm judgment 
tells us that it does make the task of 
our forces there much harder than 
ever. The German line is now about 
20 miles from Dunkirk; about 40 miles 
from Calais and Boulogne, the great 
Channel ports; only a mile or two from 
the important city of Arras and eight 
miles from the more important city of 
Amiens. Arras is mostly in ruins—but 
it is used to that for it has gone through 
many a siege; it was even in possession 
of Austria in the 15th century. It was 
in former times the capital of Artois 
and was a center of the tapestry indus- 
try; the word “arras” came to be used 
as a general name for a tapestry or 
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heavy curtain. Ypres at this writing 
is still in the hands of the allies, but 
it has been filled with poison-gas by 
the Huns and as they have nearly sur- 
rounded it it would be a miracle if 
the allied lines could continue to re- 
tain it. . This famous historic city of 
Belgian Flanders is also nothing but a 
mass of ruins and its possession by 
either side has very little significance 
except in a sentimental way. Amiens 
was the capital of the ancient French 
province of Picardy. It is the big half- 
way station between Calais and Paris 
and if the allies-should be compelled 
to give that city up it would indeed in- 
dicate an alarming weakness. Gen. 
Foch, the commander-in-chief of the 
allied forces, says it will not be given 
up. The Germans captured it in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, but then 

there was an army of only 30,000 men 
' for them to face. 

This shows how differently things 
are being done in this war, for the 
Huns this time have got to reckon with 
at least 20 times that number in that 
region. If-we can rely on the reports, 
neither the British nor the French have 
thrown their main reserves -into the 
struggle. They are saving these re- 
serves presumably for the purpose of 
striking the decisive blow when the 
proper time comes. 

We hear a vast amount of loose talk 
to the effect that the more territory the 
Germans capture on the western front 
the worse position they will be in, but 
there is very poor consolation in such 
logic. Of course the allies would like 
to prevent the Huns from going an 
inch farther and to begin pressing them 
back into Hunland; their withdrawals 
are always a choice of evils, and they 
surrender ground, guns and war sup- 
plies only in preference to having their 
armies surrounded and captured. 

War materials can be replaced much 
better than men can, and that is what 
is going to win against the Huns in 
time. The Huns are throwing their 
men into the battle with an utterly 
reckless disregard of their losses. Cap- 
tured documents show that they ex- 
pected to lose a million or a million 
and a half in this drive, and no doubt 
they figure that victory would be cheap 
enough at the price if it brought them 
into possession of the Channel ports 
and Paris. 


Why Germans Win. 


It must be remembered that the side 
that has the initiative has an immense 
advantage. The allies for some reason 
have left the initiative in this war al- 
most altogether to the Teutons, and 
thus the two sides have not been fairly 
matched. 

The side that takes the offensive has 
the advantage because it can choose 
where and when the fighting is to be 
done. It can allow certain sectors to 
repose in peace-like quiet if the condi- 
tions there are unfavorable, and it can 
concentrate its whole available forces 
at some other point where the situation 
offers a chante for breaking through. 

The side that is on the defensive can- 
not possibly guard all points of the 


fighting front with full strength. That 
side never knows when or where the 
enemy is to strike; it must always be 
under a nervous strain, night and day, 
waiting for the blow that may come 
any instant but that may not come at all. 

Prussia has won all her wars by 
seizing the initiative and keeping it— 
striking when the enemy was unpre- 
pared and weak. She relied on re- 
peating this strategy in this war, for 
the kaiser boasted when he pushed the 
war button in the summer of 1914 that 
it would all be over in from three to 
six weeks and that he would eat his 
Christmas dinner in Paris and dictate 
a victorious peace there. 

The war has now lasted 45 months— 
whicb is sufficient to prove that there 
is a screw loose in that wonderful 
Prussian system after all. When the 
history of this war is finally written, 
the greatest wonder of all will be how 
the French, British and Belgians on 
the western front could hold the Huns 
back as they have from the beginning 
of the war. If what the Huns have 
done is wonderful, then what the allies 
have done is more wonderful still, 
when you recall that war and murder 
is the profession of the Huns and has 
been for centuries. 

The Huns in this present drive have 
delivered blow after blow, with their 
utmost power, first at one point on the 
front and then at some other. It would 
be singular indeed if the allied line 
did not yield from time to time; in fact, 
we must count on just that. 

The Huns send their men, forward 
in solid masses and the allies simply 
mow them down. Then the Huns send 
fresh waves of men forward and these 
too are mown down. They keep re- 
peating this process and in some cases 
they win through. 

The allies never know when an at- 
tack is over and they must keep hold- 
ing on and fighting every inch of 
ground .no matter how exhausted they 
may become. The attackers can fight 
as long as it suits them and then dig 
in and run up their barbed-wire entan- 
glements to hold the ground. As long 
as their supply of men lasts, this proc- 
ess will work all right. 

It is idle to argue that the Huns have 
exhausted their supply of man-power. 
Even the allies estimate that the total 
Hun losses in this great drive so far 
have not been over 400,000 or 500,000, 
and we know that quite a large per- 
centage of the’ soldiers with minor 
wounds are soon returned to the fight- 
ing line. 

Germany still has ample men at her 
command to keep up her drives for 
an indefinite time to come; her war- 
lords have nothing in common with 
the common people and they regard the 
loss. of their soldiers only as we would 
regard the loss of so much lumber or 
other mere property. So long as the 
men hold out and the German people 
at home do not get out of patience and 
start a revolution, these war-lords will 
no doubt continue to spill all the blood 
that may seem necessary in order to 
carry out their long-formed plans. 

The allies have several games to play, 


and for the present their main one 
seems to be to encourage the utmost 
possible number of Huns to get killed. 
At the same time the policy is to keep 
the allied losses down to a minimum, 
so that in the course of time there 
will be a cOndition of equality brought 
about. The allies may be compelled to 
give up one point after another and to 
keep fighting rear-guard actions—doing 
all the damage to the Huns they can 
and then withdrawing to new positions, 
blowing up the bridges and letting the 
Huns start over again. 


Fortunate it is for us Americans that 
our ally friends are willing to stand up 
and take the brunt of these Hun drives, 
and stay their advance while we are al- 
lowed time to marshal our resources 
and_get ready for giving the Hun his 
death blow. Our boys are sharing in 
this fighting to the full extent of their 
ability and strength. Our troops are 
now arriving at French ports in rapid- 
ly increasing numbers and they are 
keen to get right at the Huns. 


This help from America is bound to 
have a most inspiriting effect on the 
war-tried and war-weary allies whose 
task it is to hold the line. What is 
called the “morale” of armies is one 
of the deciding factors in all wars. 
“Morale” has little to do with our word 
“moral”; it refers to the spirit, the con- 
fidence, the ideals, the general feeling 
of the fighting body. 

So long as the Huns were able to 
carry everything before them, their 
morale was superior; the Hun soldiers 
had always been told by their officers 
that they were invincible and this firm 
belief in their invincibility was a great 
aid to them in winning battles. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success. 

But when time kept passing and so 
many of the victories that the Hun war- 
jords had promised did not come to 
pass, the Hun soldiers lost a great deal 
of their morale. Now when their offi- 
cers tell them that they are going to 
break through to Calais and Paris, they 
don’t believe it with the same childlike 
faith that they did when they first 
heard these assurances early in the 
war. 

New lies have to be invented to cheer 
them up and give them “Dutch cour- 
age.” Now they are being urged +o 
throw themselves against the allied line 
with desperate determination so as to 
force victory within the next two or 
three months, and bring about peace 
before Uncle Sam can get into the game 
in earnest. First the war-lords told 
their people that we Americans would- 
n’t and couldn’t fight and that we 
could be left out of the equation. But 
now they are working another stop 
and are telling them that they must re- 
double their efforts to win, or else they 
will have still harder fighting to over- 
come “die Amerikaner”, 


Their stories don’t hang together— 
but the war-lords will be lucky if they 
are not sentenced by the peace con- 
ference to “hang together”, It is rath- 
er gratifying to find that these war- 
lords are now showing some genuine 
fear of what they are going to get at 
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yur hands and are no longer dismissing 
us as “contemptible.” 
There have been many moments in 
e past days when the battle was in 
he balance. The Huns have been strik- 
ing with almost unprecedented force. 
They have had time to bring up more 
suns and many divisions of fresh re- 
yes and each lull has been followed 
renewed attacks. 


Huns Help Up at Kemmel. 


The hardest fighting in the last week 
has been in the region near Ypres. The 
Hiuns have sought to make use of their 
position on Mt. Kemmel to gain new 
ground to the west. But the allies have 
directed such a terrific big-gun fire on 
that hill that it has been turned into an 
inferno. Wave after wave of Huns 
sweeping up the hill and trying to gain 
a foothold on top have been annihilat- 
ed, and the whole ground has become 

mbered with their dead. 

It looked for a while as if the Ger- 
mans would gain the upper hand in 
that region and force the allies to re- 
tire westward toward Calais and Bou- 
logne, but then the tide turned in favor 
of our side. _The Hun waves broke 
against the allied wall and were dashed 

atoms. Some local points which the 
Huns had captured were recaptured 

i held by the allies, who took con- 
siderable numbers of prisoners. 

We must expect that the pendulum 
of battle will swing first one way and 
then the other. Nobody can foresee 
what the result will be but we do know 
that the Huns will pay a desperate 
price for every foot of ground they may 
gain, and the way the allies have held 
them at different critical points gives 
room for encouragement. 

Forces and Losses Reviewed. 

One military writer in a German mag- 

e places the total German losses in 
killed, wounded and captured from the 
beginning of the war to the end of 
1917 at somewhat over 4,500,000. Gen. 

hulze, a German leader, in a state- 
ment to the reichstag however recently 

t the total net German losses to date 

t only 2,000,000. He said that 750,000 
sick and wounded had been able to 
return to the front, and thate630,000 had 
been discharged and sent home as unfit 
for service—100,000 of these being crip- 
} CS. 

Estimates of Germany’s available 

‘idiers differ very widely. She may 
have from five to 10 million to call on 

\l, for she is using Russians and other 
people of conquered territory to take 
the place of her own workers and she 

put many of these workers into 
her military service if she has to. Then 
there is Austria’s army which is still 

y big, and besides these there are 
the Turks and Bulgars to draw from. 
it can thus be seen that if we count on 
exhausting the Teuton man-power to 
win the war, it is going to be a question 
ol years, 

_ Some of our soldiers are now brought 
vack to this country, and the stream 
will increase as we put greater numbers 
of men into the fighting. Our total 

sses abroad to date £ » reached 


nearly 4,000—about 50 per cent of 
which were wounded, seven per cent 
killed, 15 per cent died of disease and 
nearly 200 were killed by accidents and 
237 lost at sea. 

Our casualties already seem heavy, 
but they are nothing compared to what 
the- other belligerents have to stand. 
Andre Tardieu, French high commis- 
sioner to the United States, has just 
stated that France has lost 1,300,000 men 
in killed since the war began, and near- 
ly as many more in wounded and pris- 
oners. At the same rate this country 
would have to lose over six million men 
before it would be where France now 
is—and still she is more determined 
than ever to fight on. It is in vain that 
we Americans try to put ourselves in 
the place of our allies, who have al- 
ready suffered far more than we can 
imagine but who are prepared to go on 
suffering and giving—and fighting bat- 
tles that are as ..uch ours as theirs. 

British casualties reported for the 
month of April were over 53,000, of 
which over 10,000 were killed. For 
March they were 15,000, for February 
20,000 and for January they were at the 
high figure of 74,000. It is probable 
that the actual losses in March and 
April were higher than stated, for the 
reason that many lists had not been 
turned in yet. 

The British are making prodigious 
sacrifices and are doing wonders in 
keeping up their fighting strength at 
the front and backing up their men 
with the things they need. Official fig- 
ures just given out place the total Brit- 
ish forces in service, on land and sea, 
at 7,500,000. 

Of this total little England alone has 
supplied over 4,500,000 or 64 per cent 
of the total, or one man for about every 
seven of her population. Little Scot- 
land has furnished just the same pro- 
portion. Wales has come next with one 
in 10; Ireland has given only one in 26, 
while the overseas dominions have av- 
eraged one in 15. India, Africa and the 
other dependencies have contributed 
about a million men, who. are used 
mostly as laborers, sailors, etc. If we 
do as well as the English or Scotch 
have already done we will have to put 
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14,000,000 men into s\. vice and keep 
them there—or 10 times the estimate 
made as our limit for this year. 

Official reports show that the British 
have lost about 1000 field-guns and big- 
guns in the western drive so far and 
nearly 5000 machine-guns, together 
with a large amount of ammunition and 
other supplies. But these losses of 
fighting material have been already 
made good, for there were vast reserves 
to draw on and anyway the munition 
plants now operate on such a vast scale 
that they can practically keep up with 
losses even when they are as enormous 
as they have been lately. 

The Germans are claiming that the 
British have a big fleet of ships all 
ready in the Channel waiting to take 
the British forces in Flanders on board 
when that region is evacuated. The 
British declare that this report is a de- 
liberate lie. 

Kaiser Wilhelm has been gazing on 
the battle from afar—of course from a 
safe distance. He is quoted as saying 
that “those who wish to destroy us are 
digging their own graves,” and adding 
that Germany can neither be subdued 
by arms nor conquered by economic 
isolation. However, he is the same 
kaiser who said he was going to eat 
his Christmas dinner in Paris in 1914, 
so we can judge of his veracity. 

In a fierce battle for possession of 
the village of Villers-Bretonneaux, near 
Amiens, German tanks and British 
tanks met in the first tank-to-tank en- 
counter in history. Ever since the 
British first introduced tanks as en- 
gines of war, the Germans have pooh- 
poohed at them, but it leaked out nev- 
ertheless that they were hard at work 
constructing a number of them for 
their own use. 

These new tanks were tried out in 
the recent fighting but they failed to 
accomplish very much as their crews 
had not been trained to work them 
perfectly and they failed to co-operate 
properly with the infantry. These Ger- 
man tanks are about 35 feet long, 12 
feet high and 12 feet wide. Instead of 
having guns mounted in loopholes, they 
have two-inch rifles mounted in a re- 
volving turret on top and also machine- 
guns mounted in front, in the rear and 
on both sides, so as to cover all direc- 
tions. 

The caterpillar band or track is pro- 
tected by armor, the same as the rest 
of the car, so that the whole thing is 
fairly invulnerable except to good-sized 
shells. The speed of these tanks is slow, 
owing to their great size and weight. 

The allies employ two types of tanks, 
one heavy and the other light. The 
light tanks are speedy and they can 
get over the roughest ground in fine 
style. Near Amiens a fleet of these 
“mosquito” tanks were let loose and 
they made such a quick rush against 
the masses of oncoming Huns that the 
latter were unable to get out of the way 
and hundreds of them were crushed to 
a pulp. When-the tanks came back 
home they were so smeared with Hun 
blood, hair and debris that they were 
a horrible sight and their crews had to 
give them a thorough washing. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 


| ASummary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








More Power to the President. 


ENTRALIZATION of authority is 
having its day with a vengeance; 
in fact the old Democratic doc- 

trines as to state rights, local option and 
weak government have all become so 
obsolete that it must make Thomas 
Jefferson turn over in his grave. The 
Republican party fell heir to the cen- 
tralization doctrines of the old Feder- 
alist party, but the strange thing is that 
it is the Democratic party which is now 
adopting. these policies. 

It was found that however alluring 
the old Jeffersonian principles might 
be in theory, they would not answer the 
purpose in practice and in these modern 
times. It is physically impossible to 
run a great nation like ours, or a war 
like this, on the “town-meeting” plan, 
with everybody having his say. 

Things have to be done, and done 
without parley or publicity. Congress 
hates to see more power passed on to 
the president and his lieutenants; it 
would like to chew the rag over every 
little matter, air the whole subject and 
extract whatever political juice there 
was init. But much of the war program 
must be carried on in secrecy; much 
of the information on which plans are 
to be made and action based is confi- 
dential, and we might as well give up 
victory on the start if we were to in- 
sist that every proposition must be 
fought out as a public issue. 

Our part in the war has suffered for 
lack of more centralized power. Ours 
is a government of expressly delegated 
powers; that is, all the power rests pri- 
marily in the people, and our public 
servants have only such power as is 
specifically granted to them. The Ger- 
man system is just the opposite; there 
all the power rests in the kaiser; he 
can take any action he pleases, without 
consulting anyone but his own under- 
lings; and the people have nothing what- 
ever to say. Itis largely this unification 
of power that has made Germany so 
strong. 

Congress has been somewhat slow in 
granting the authority that the presi- 
dent has asked. But that is proper, for 
every additional grant of power should 
be scrutinized carefully. Lincoln had 
the same sort of fight with congréss 
during the Civil wars and he was con- 
stantly handicapped in his war policies 
because congress refused to have com- 
plete faith in him and would only adopt 
half-way measures. 

History has vindicated Lincoln—but 
we must remember that when he was 
alive and in power there was no such 
unanimity of sentiment about him. He 
had a world of opposition to conquer. 
Even in his own party he had many 
bitter critics and obstructors, and in 
his cabinet there were several men who 
were constantly at odds with him and 
who double-crossed him. when they 
got the chance. 


“of the 


It is no more than natural and right 
that congress should be reluctant to ab- 
dicate any part of its power and give 
that power to the executive branch of 
the government. But there are 531 men 
in both houses of congress and it is 
obvious that it would not do for the 
president, as commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, to take that number of 
men into his confidence and defer to 
them for a decision on every subject 
that came up. 

Hence a lot of power must be given 
to the president anyway, and the prop- 
osition in a nutshell is that if you are 
going to trust him with any power you 
might better trust him with all, and then 
hold him responsible. That was the de- 
cision that the senate finally came to, 
after many weeks of wrangling over the 
Overman bill. 

This bill was prepared virtually by 
the president and introduced by Senator 
Overman of N.C. It gives the president 
almost unlimited power to reorganize, 
co-ordinate and consolidate the exist- 
ing functions of government so t! at the 
entire governmental machine. may be 
run as a unit and by one head. These 
changes however are to be made only 
“in matters relating to the present war” 
and the authority will cease six months 
after the war ends. 

The bill passed the senate by a vote 
of 63 to 13. All the Democrats except 
Reed of Mo, voted for it; and all the Re- 
publicans supported it except 12 who 
for different reasons thought it went too 
far. Sentor Reed, being from Missouri, 
always insists on “being shown” and 
he has been-one of the worst opponents 
administration’s war policy, 
though he is a Democrat. He denounc- 
ed the bill as “a legislative shell-game” 
designed to open the way for the con- 
trol of the government by a lot of “in- 
tellectual bolsheviks and anarchists”. 

Senator Harding of Ohio, Rep., was 
willing to give the president all the 
power that was really needed but he 
objected to a “smoke screen” like this 
which would allow all sorts of things to 
be done without congress or the people 
knowing anything about it. So he vot- 
ed against it. Senator Cummins of 
Iowa, tried in vain to have an amend- 
ment adopted to keep the railroad rate- 
making and valuation powers with the 
interstate commerce commission, and 
he also voted against the measure. 

Senator Nelson of Minn., Rep., urged 
the bill as a neccessary expedient to en- 
able the nation to get the troops to 
France. Senator Overman in champion- 
ing the bill said: “The president has 
been criticized for not cutting red tape; 
let’s give him the scissors.” 

Senator Lodge of Mass., Rep., warned 
that the bill conveyed very dangerous 
powers—including the power to wreck 
the financial system of the country. He 
sought to have the reserve banks kept 
out of the arrangement but he was 


voted down. Senator Colt of R. L., an- 
other Republican, however pointed out 
that if the president couldn’t be trusted 
with full power, “our whole war pro- 
gram will end in failure and dishonor’. 
He added that he had no fear of a dic. 
tatorship or the undermining of our 
constitution, and he voted for the bil! 

During the debate there was sever: 
criticism of some of the men the presi 
dent has chosen as his aids. Senato) 
Sherman of IIL, Rep., declared that th. 
president had surrounded himself wit! 
socialists and theorists, and he urge: 
that the first measure of reform shoul: 
be for him to “scatter the bunch of e 
conomic fakers and howling dervishes 
now in office. He characterized th 
secretary of war as “one-half socialis! 
and the other half pacifist”. 

The secretary of labor was a strik: 
agitator and labor-union agent and had 
“made his debut into public life by get 
ting into jail for violating his country’ 
laws.” He called the postmaster-gene: 
al a state socialist, who took profits 
from the earnings of convicts employe 
on his farm in Texas and who “shoul! 
be the last man in the world to be talk 
ing government ownership.” 

Then there was Louis F. Post, the as 
sistant secretary of labor, who thinks 
like Trotzky, that the middle class 
should be exterminated, who served in 
the penitentiary for breaking the law: 
and whose paper upholds the IL W. \ 
Carl Vrooman, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, was “a parlor socialist.” 

J. H. Walker, who had been given biz 
power on the council of national de 
fense, was a labor union agitator and a 
socialist who was “instigating a strike 
and the murder of peaceful men” in th: 
coal fields. George Creel, the govern- 
ment censor, he stigmatized as “a red, 
a destroyer of civil rights.” The sen 
ator called attention to a bolshevik pap 
er called the “Eye-opener”, which was 
shouting for peace but which was al 
lowed to be circulated because it ad 
vocated government ownership of tele 
graphs, telephones, etc., and was there 
f.re pleasing to the socialists in the ad- 
ministration. 

The bill now goes to the house and 
there is no doubt that it will be passed 
by that body also. The Democrats hav: 
to vote for it or be read out of their 
party, and the majority of Republicans 
are willing to vote for it because it wil! 
give the president a free hand for win- 
ning the war also because it carries oul 
principles of centralization which ar 
among the fundamental doctrines of the 
party and which are bound to result 
in a stronger government in the future. 


Speaker Clark Refused Senatorship. 


It is not often that a senatorship goes 
begging, but that has been the case with 
the one from Missouri left vacant by the 
death of Senator Stone. The attractions 
of public life at Washington are not 
what they once were. Senators and 
members are now worked hard in mos! 
cases; they are constantly abused and 
kept in hot water; the honor and glory) 
of their position are not great, and if a 
man is any account he can make more 
money in some other line of endeavor. 
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Judge G. M. Napier, a Georgia man, 
has just refused point-blank to run for 
congress to succeed Representative 
Howard, who has resigned his seat in 
the house in order to enter the senator- 
ial race. He states the situation just as 
it is when he says: “It is too expensive 
to take one’s family to Washington, un- 
less one possesses a competency to live 
on afterward, and to have the home 
life broken up is more serious than the 
honor.” 

There is also a scarcity of men for 
these high offices because most of those 
who would be eligible are already en- 
gaged in public work from which they 
can ill be spared. Gov. Gardner of Mo. 
wanted to appoint David R. Francis to 
the vacancy, but Mr. Francis is our am- 
passador to Russia and President Wil- 
son made it known that it would not 
be wise to take him from that most im- 
portant post. 

Next Gov. Gardner tendered the sen- 
atorship to Speaker Clark. Many of the 
speaker’s friends, in both parties, urged 
him to accept this new honor and he 
was the object of one of the most touch- 
ing ovations ever seen in congress. 

‘epublican Leader Mann, who is in 
feeble health, went to the house special- 
ly for the occasion, and he and Repre- 
sentative Gillett, the acting Republican 
leader, had a conference with Speaker 
Clark in which they assured him that 
if he took the senatorship he need have 
no fear of the Republicans taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to upset the or- 
ganization of the house. If Speaker 
Clark had accepted, this would have 
passed the speakership to Representa- 
tive Kitchin of N. C. 

President Wilson and Speaker Clark 
have never been in close sympathy, for 
the speaker and his followers will 
never forgive the action by which the 
presidential nomination was taken from 
him and swung to Wilson in the Balti- 
more convention of 1912. Neverthe- 
less, Speaker Clark has been a loyal 
supporter of the administration in the 
house, and he is a much better man to 
have in the position of speaker than 
Kitchin would be—for Kitchin is a self- 
proclaimed opponent of the administra- 
tion’s war policies. Some of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders were anxious for Clark 
to accept, the senatorship because they 
thought it would help to carry the state 
n the elections next November, when 
the Republicans are going to make a 
lrive. 

Speaker Clark made a speech to the 
house in which he expressed his grati- 
fication for such an unusual testimonial 
and made acknowledgment of “the gen- 
erous conduct of the Republicans”. But 
he said the house had been the scene 
of his activities for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, where he had “experienced in- 
numerable defeats and victories”, and 
ifter two days and nights of careful 
consideration he had come to the con- 

lusion that it was his duty to stay there 
ind put by the senatorial crown. 

This fine speech of Speaker Clark’s 
was of historic interest; it was one of 
those bright lights which help to re- 
lieve the darkness of life in the halls of 
congress and make it endurable. He 


said in conclusion: “Service in this 
house does not always give the victory 
to one. You have to take your fortunes 
of war. Whatever reputation I have in 
the world I achieved on the floor of the 
house of representatives, and if I were 
to live a million years the manifestation 
of esteem and affection of this house be- 
stowed on me would not be forgotten. 
They are enshrined in my heart. So 
I made up my mind to stay with you, 
and we will fight this war out together.” 

The vacant senatorship was next of- 
fered to Judge W. W. Graves of the 
Missouri supreme court, but he also felt 
that he would not be justified in ex- 
changing his lifetime judicial ermine 
for a senatorial toga which would prob- 
ably be taken away from him at the 
next election. Finally Gov Gardner suc- 
ceeded in finding a worthy man who 
would agree to take it—namely Xeno- 
phon P. Wilfley. 

Mr. Wilfley is 47 years old. Of course 
he is a lawyer, It is practically essential 
for a man to be a lawyer if he is to make 
any headway in politics; there are no 
genuine farmers and very few business 
men in either house or congress. The 
lawyers make good politicians for they 
are trained to prove either side of a case 
with equal facility, they know how to 
frame laws so that they will do just 
the opposite of what they appear to do, 
they are good talkers and they are past 
masters of camouflage. Senator Wilfley 
of course is a Democrat; he has never 
held any office except the position of 
state election commissioner. 

Louisiana also has a new senator—to 
fill the seat left vacant by the death of 
Senator Broussard. Gov. Pleasant ap- 
pointed Walter Guion, of Napoleonville, 
to fill the position until a senator is 
regularly chosen by the people next 
fall. Mr. Guion is 69 years old. He 
comes from one of the old French fam- 
ilies of Louisiana. Of course he too is 
a Democrat, and of course a lawyer also. 
The most important public position he 
has held was attorney-general of the 
State. 





Heavy Penalties for Sabotage Now. 


The so-called sabotage bill, which 
was passed several months ago by the 
senate but which hung fire in the house 
and in conference committee, was fi- 
nally approved in completed form by 
both houses and it has been signed by 
the president. . The attorney-general 
has issued warning to all persons that 
the scope of this law is very broad and 
that no longer will acts of sabotage and 
obstruction be permitted to go unpun- 
ished. 

The law provides penalties up to 30 
years’ imprisonment and $10,000 fine 
for doing anything to destroy, injure 
or interfere with supplies or materials 
of any sort which are needed for the 
war. The attorney-general has point- 
ed out that it is not only enemy aliens 
who have engaged in this sabotage; he 
says that they have “quite as much 
trouble or more with native and natur- 
alized Americans”, and that the law ap- 
plies to everybody. 

The main difficulty over the bill was 
how to frame it so as to hit violence 


and destruction which is done for the 
purpose of hampering the nation in its 
war operations and still not hit the 
same sort of thing which is done by 
strikers. For certain reasons it is 
thought necessary to give strikers free 
leash to do all the damage they want 
to and not be held accountable for their 
acts like ordinary people. So you can 
see that the solons had as hard a job 
perfecting this bill as the inventor had 
who tried to make a gun that would 
kill a bear but not kill a cow. 

The bill as passed by the senate 
would have applied to damage done un- 
der the guise of strikes, but there was 
a long deadlock over this provision 
and at last the senate backed down, 
as the result of orders from the labor 
leaders. Formerly the senate was a 
reactionary body and it would not have 
stood for any such action but now, like 
the house, it éaters to the labor vote, 
for the reason that the senators are 
elected by the people and it is very 
dangerous for them to antagonize the 
labor element. 

President Gompers of the Federation 
of Labor issued warning that if a meas- 
ure was passed which forbade strikes 
it could not be enforced, so the clause 
was taken out. This weakens the law 
so that a large amount of interference 
with war operations can still go on, un- 
der the name of strikes. In fact the 
Hun agents have resorted to stirring 
up strikes as one of their main ways of 
hampering our war work. 

Senator Thomas of Colo., Dem., de- 
nounced the exemption of strikes. as 
“criminally wrong” and said it would 
permit the I. W. W. to continue its 
wicked propaganda and “paralyze the 
productivity of the nation.” And yet 
Senator Thomas is one of the radicals 
who in the past has been conspicuous 
in giving encouragement to strikers 
and cdéndoning strike violence. Now his 
chickens are coming home to roost. 

Senator Sterling of S. Dak., Rep., de- 
clared that the government was being 
run in the interest of the unions; he 
cited cases where the department of 
labor, which is supposed to be adminis- 
tered in the interest of the people but 
which is in charge of a labor unionist, 
had sent out circulars warning non- 
union men to keep away from the ship- 
yards and stating that all places were 
being filled by union men. The official 
who sent out such statements should 
be removed from office, he declared. 

Senator Nelson of Minn., Rep., 
also asserted that the administration 
“through various channels has catered 
to labor” and that this was accountable 
for much of the delay that had oc- 
curred in our shipbuilding program. 
Senator Calder of N. J., Rep., thought 
that the government had encouraged 
strikes by allowing such big increases 
in wages, 

Senator Williams of Miss., Dem., said 
that workers should be willing to leave 
all questions of wages in these critical 
times to unbiased tribunals and not re- 
sort to strikes, and that those who did 
otherwise were traitors—as much so 
as “the soldier who deserts on the bat- 
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tle line in the face of the enemy.” Sen- 
ator Gallinger of N. H., Rep., said he 
would oppose any clause which would 
“encourage men in this hour of great 
strain to halt the operations of the gov- 
ernment in preparing to carry on this 
conflict.” 

Senator Underwood of Ala.,. Dem., 
took a similar stand. He charged that 
the lack of American ships in this crisis 
to carry our soldiers to Europe is due 
to the obstructive tactics of labor, and 
he urged that when a man lays down 
his tools and refuses to work he should 
be put in the army and made to fight. 

Senator McCumber of N. Dak., Rep., 
said that there had never been so many 
strikes in the history of the country as 
there have been since the war started, 
and that this bill would stimulate more 
strikes by giving them governnient 
sanction. .Senator Cummins’s idea was 
that strikes sholild not be prohibited 
until the government furnished some 
method of settling labor disputes. 

Senator Hollis of N. H., Dem., pointed 
out that capital and labor had recently 
reached a compromise and that a medi- 
ation board had been established, with 
ex-President Taft as one member, 
which would investigate all grievances 
and try to settle industrial disputes so 
as to largely avoid strikes. 

A number of senators intimated that 
if strikes continue to interfere with 
war work, further and more drastic ac- 
tion will be taken, and that if necessary 
men will be drafted for war work, the 
same as«oldiers, and required to serve 
under conditions and for pay rigidly 
laid down for them. 


There has been a great deal of sa- 
botage in one way and another—some 
of it on a wholesale basis but most of 
‘it on a small scale. A worker who at 
heart sympathizes with the Teutons 
sometimes finds it hard to resist the 
temptation to do damage of some sort, 
especially when he thinks he will not 
be discovered in time to involve him. 

For example in one case a mechanic 
deliberately disabled a machine so that 
13 airplane engines were ruined. It is 
often hard to trace up and prove such 
sabotage and even when the miscreants 
are detected there has been a woful 
lack of severity in punishing them. 
Politics has often interfered. Repre- 
sentative Currie of Mich., Rep., says 
that there have been over a thousand 
cases of sabotage discovered and re- 
ported in Detroit alone, “with rarely a 
prosecution.” 

The department of justice hitherto 
has lacked the law to prosecute in 
many cases. Congress after much de- 
lay has now made good a part of this 
lack. Persons who can be convicted 
of destroying, injuring or interfering 
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with the production of materials used 
for war purposes can now be severely 
punished, but they will be exempt if 
they can show that their motive is to 
strike for higher wages, shorter hours, 
better working conditions, unioniza- 
tion, etc. It is very hard to prove any- 
ones motive for doing a thing, and so 
the governinent will no doubt still find 
it difficult to enforce the law effectively. 


Trucks Will Carry Circus. 

For a number of years all of the big 
circuses and most of the small ones 
have traveled by rail from one stand to 
the next but because of the war the rail- 
roads are now so busy that there is a 
serious question as to their ability al- 
ways to get the human and animal per- 
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formers, with the great array of equip- 
ment that goes to make up a circus, to 
the appointed place of exhibition on 
time. Indeed a number of the railroads 
have notified circus managers that be- 
cause of the government’s war demands 
they cannot undertake to handle any 
circus business at all this year. 

To get around the railroad blockade 
and to avoid various disadvantages and 
difficulties incident to travel by rail 
a big newly organized circus plans to 
travel from stand to stand in motor 
trucks. For this purpose more than 175 
touring cars, and powerful motor 
trucks, having altogether a capacity a- 
bout equal to that of 100 railroad cars, 
have been provided, 

The parade units of the motorized 
circus are ornately carved and gilded 
and painted to inspire awe and wonder 
in the hearts of youthful beholders as 
of yore. Among the utility units there 
are sleeping quarters for the employees, 
those for the performers and more high- 
ly paid circus people being fitted up 
much the same as Pullman cars. There 
are great trucks for carrying the tent 
poles and the “big top”, as the big cir- 
cus tent is called, trucks for the com- 
missary department, for the animals, 
and for the various other circus para- 
phernalia, as well as tractors, a wreck- 
ing outfit and other equipment. 

Following the serving of the evening 
meal the cook wagon and equipment for 
feeding the circus people will start out 
for the next stand. Trucks carrying 
the side shows, menagerie, and other 
departments which can leave early will 
follow at intervals. After them will go 
the various performers with their ap- 
purtenances as soon as their acts are 
through. Thus, it is figured, the whole 
outfit can ‘be on the ground for a show 
not later than eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The caravan will travel at the rate of 


about 10 miles an hour and the route 
will be laid out so that no “jump” ex- 
ceeding 60 miles will have to be made. 
If stretches between stands cannot be 
avoided efforts will be made to plan the 
itinerary so that they can be covered in 
the period between Saturday night and 
Monday morning. 

The circus has a tractor of a new 
type to be used in pulling the heavy 
trucks out of the mud if they get stuck 
There is a stake driver operated by 
motor which with the aid of a man ani 
a boy can drive 350 stakes an how 
doing the work of 30 men. A stake pu!- 
ler is also provided which draws th: 
stakes from the ground when the shov 
is over and the tents are taken down 
A mechanical device does the heavy 
work of handling the main canvas. 

A scout car belonging to the advance 
advertising section g- s on about 40 
days ahead of the circus and the me: 
who travel in it prepare the way foi 
the big tented attraction, arranging fo 
permits, lots, etc., in the towns wher: 
it is to appear. The advertising crev 
travel in motor trucks and ordinar: 
autos and perform the same kind oi 
work, in about the same way, as the ad 
vertisers of the railroad-carried circus 

The advance agents together with 
special motorcycle scouts will keep che 
management advised in advance as | 
the condition of the roads and an en- 
gineering crew with special appliances 
and machinery will keep a short dis- 
tance ahead of the show to make need- 
ed repairs to the roads and to bolster up 
bridges, culverts, etc., where needed in 
order that the heavy trucks may pass 
over safely and without loss of time. 

A machine shop truck with facilities 
for various kinds of mechanical work 
forms part o* the equipment; it will b: 
used to keep the big trucks and all of the 
machinery in repairs. There is also 
big gasoline tank to carry a supply o! 
fuel. 

Several advantages are claimed foi 
the motorized circus over the railroad. 
carried one. One is that the forme: 
can be sent to the next stand promptly. 
each section being started as soon as its 
part in the evening performance is over, 
whereas, in traveling by rail all of the 
equipment has to be carried in one train 
of one or more sections. It cannot start 
until midnight or thereabouts and 1f 
something goes wrong the next stand 
may not be reached to carry out the ful! 
program. 

The trucks can carry the whole out- 
fit to the next stand in about the same 
time as is required for transferring it 
from railroad-to the show grounds and 
back again after the last performance 
It is expected that the new means of 
travel will be considerably less fatigu- 
ing and wearing on both the human 
performers and the animals. 


Ford Producing Fighting Machines. 
Henry Ford whose automobiles have 


made his name a familiar word the 
world over was a pacifist at the begin- 
ning of this war; so much of a pacifist, 
in fact, that he chartered a steamer, the 
Oscar II, and went with a party of 
peace-lovers to Europe, hoping to “get 
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the boys out of the trenches” within a 
short time. He was soon disillusioned, 
however, and now he is actually doing 
more in a practical way, perhaps, than 
any other one man to speed up war 
preparations in the United States and 
bring hostilities to an end by knocking 
the Hun out completely. He says that 
he is still a pacifist to some extent, 
that he is eager for peace and “fight- 
ng like the devil to get it.” - 

Experts of Uncle Sam’s navy have 
designed a new type of submarine chas- 
er and Ford has undertaken to produce 
the vessels rapidly and in whatever 
numbers the government may desire, 
applying to the task the same princi- 
ples of standardized manufacture that 
have*enabled him to turn out his auto- 
mobiles in large numbers and at low 
cost. 

The new chasers which have been 
named “Eagles” are 200 feet in length, 
25 feet wide and have a draft of eight 
feet. They are provided with oil-burn- 
ing furnaces and their steam turbines 
drive a single screw capable of pro- 
pelling them at a speed of about 19 
knots. Their hulls are of steel and they 
carry five-inch guns. They are also 
equipped for dropping depth bombs 
and have submarine detectors by means 
of which a U-boat can be spotted when 
it is more than a mile distant. 

The “Eagles” may be said to be inter- 
mediate between the destroyer type of 
anti-submarine craft and the type of 
chaser heretofore used. Destroyers 

e perhaps the best kind of craft to 
send against the enemy’s submarines 
but it costs a great deal to build them 
and they cannot be turned out rapidly 
enough to meet our needs in the pres- 
ent emergency. 

The new chasers possess stability for 
the anti-submarine guns they carry 
and they can remain on duty indefinite- 
ly, both very important features in car- 
rying out the work they are designed to 
perform. Best of all, they can be turn- 
ed out rapidly and in large numbers. 

Ford and his workers are already 
busy at the construction of “Eagles” in 
a new plant along the Rouge river at 
Detroit. It is planned to set in opera- 
tion another plant in the Jersey Mead- 
ows, near Newark, N. J., next winter 
when the weather gets too cold for 
work in the Detroit plant. All parts of 
the vessels are standardized and the 

st modern and ingenious machinery 
in the world is provided for making 
these parts in quantities. Some of the 
equipment and certain parts of the 
power plant of the chasers will be 
built in other plants but the hulls, a 
large part of the propelling machinery, 
auxiliaries, etc., will be produced right 
in the Ford plant where all the assem- 
bling will be done from which the ves- 
sels, fully equipped and ready for duty 
in the submarine zone, will be turned 
out. 

All plans have been made with a 
view to rapid, efficient, standardized 
Production. Steel and other materials 
are received at one end of the plant and 
the work of construction begins there, 
the framework resting on rails and 
moving along through the shop as each 





successive operation is completed. At 
length it emerges at the other end of 
the plant and slides into the water 
where the wireless outfits and other 
equipment are added and. the finishing 
touches are put on. The chaser is then 
ready to begin the work of hunting 
down the Huns. 

Near the plant is a naval cantonment 
providing accommodations for 2,000 
men at a time. These men will watch 
the work of construction in the plant 
and thus will learn every detail in con- 
nection with the building of the craft. 
When a chaser is ready to put to sea 
her crew will be selected from among 
these sailors. 

Some 6,000 Ford tractors have been 
sent to England where they are being 
used extensively to make the soil pro- 
duce maximum crops. Thus the manu- 
facturer is helping the British to feed 
themselves and so contributing very 
materially to the success of democracy 
and civilization against autocracy and 
barbarism in the war. 

‘Mr. Ford is intensely interested in 
the production of machinery to be used 
in the war for he confidently believes 
that American-designed, American-built 
and American-operated machinery is 
going to strike the knock-out blow at 
the Huns, in the water, in the air and 
on the land. ° 

He has given considerable thought 
to a “one-man tank” and has built one 
for the purpose of experiment and 
study. It is of armor-plated sheet steel, 
equipped with two 20-horse-power en- 
gines. One man is required to handle 
the machine while a second operates 
the guns. Chemicals in the tank would 
protect the two-man crew from gas 
liberated by the enemy. He estimates 
that one of these little tanks would be 
equivalent to 150 soldiers. They could 
be made for about $1500 apiece, he 
says, and could be delivered at about 
the same rate as ordinary Ford passen- 
ger autos. 

“Judge Flubdub doesn’t seem to know 
half the time whether he is going or com- 
ing.” 

“That may be because he has been re- 
versed so much by the higher courts.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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FIND THE ERRORS. 


Note: Following are a number of ex- 
cerpts gleaned from various sources of 
reading. Each one contains a mistake 
of some sort. See if you can discover 
what is wrong. But don’t ask the Path- 
finder to tell you what corrections 
should be made. From time to time we 
publish specimens of common errors in 
language in order that our readers may 
see what to avoid. Everybody from 
lowest to highest makes errors in lan- 
guage and people who live in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones. It is 
egotistical and foolish to be always 
carping, purely for the purpose of carp- 
ing, at the mistakes that others make, 
but it is proper to note such mistakes 
for the purpose of improving our own 
ways.—Editors. 

It is the opinion that if consignees 
are prompt in acting on the suggestions 
made by the economy board, that no 
special hardships need come to anyone. 
—Merchants’ Association of Washing- 
ton. 


Representatives of the fuel adminis- 
tration have been located at every At- 
lantic seaboard of importance to co- 
operate with the railways.—Govern- 
ment Bulletin. 


The flame leaps from a monolith cen- 
timeter gun, hurling a ton of shattering 
death at some gentle village 20 miles 
away.—Sunday Supplement. 


In our factories, further extension of 
labor-saving devices are apt to necessi- 
tate construction and installation of 
elaborate machinery involving delays. 
—Curtis Pub. Co. 


It is inconceivable that when the 
English, German, or French govern- 
ments permit their manufacturers to 
combine in one selling agency backed 
by their combined capital, energy and 
enterprise, that we should force our 
merchants to have separate agencies, 
because if they were selling in this 
country we would not permit it.— 
Speech of U. S. Senator. 


The one thing they told us from the 
very beginning to the end was that this 
war of all others was not a static thing. 
—U. S, Cabinet Officer. 

The honor system may be alright for 
American penal institutions and _ it 
works with prisoners of war some- 
times.—Washington Post. 


Applicants must show that they have 
had at least six month’s experience in 
proofreading.—U. S. Civil Service Cir- 
cular. 


This shell will dig itself deeply into 
the ground and will probably lay for a 
half-minute or so before exploding.— 
Sunday Magazine. 


Jersey City’s manufacturers and resi- 
dents are not unlike McCauley’s “An- 
cient Mariner.” “Coal, coal, every- 
where, and not a bit to burn.”—Jersey 
City Chamber of Commerce Bulletin. 


“What is this hashheesh?” 

“I suppose that is the piece de resistance 
in a Turkish boarding house.”—Louisvilie 
Courier-Journal. 
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Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 





GERMANY. 


To Keep Russian Prisoners. An of- 
‘ficial communication issued a_ short 
time ago to the German press says that 
the return of Russian war prisoners 
from Germany to their native land can 
proceed only very slowly because 
there are large numbers of the Russians 
and the transportation facilities are al- 
ready overburdened, Besides, it is 
pointed out, possibly many will prefer 
to remain in Germany. 

Germany is said to have demanded 
that Russia release all German prison- 
ers who are in good health, allowing 
those who are ailing to remain and be 
cared for by neutral physicians. Ger- 
many, on her part, reports say, pro- 
poses to release only those Russian 
prisoners who are sick or incapacitat- 
ed. The seizure of Petrograd is threat- 
ened if Russia fails to comply with the 
ierms set forth. 


Seek Trade Control. Several big 
German and Austrian concerns have 
combined in what is to be known as 
the “Europaesche Handelgeselschaft” at 
Bremen for the purpose of centralizing 
and controlling the import trade in war 
supplies of all kinds and in raw ma- 
terials from Russia, Persia, Manchuria, 
China, Turkestan, Rumania and’ Fin- 
land. The combine hopes to bar neu- 
trals who deal with entente countries 
from all products handled and from 
all .trade with the central powers. A 
boycott is also to be organized, it is 
announced, to work in a commercial 
and financial -way against neutrals 
friendly to the entente countries. The 
combine is to be dissolved one year 
after the war ends but unofficially it 
will continue. 

Reward Offered for Propagandists. A 
German bulletin which has been re- 
ceived at American headquarters in 
France announces a reward of 3,000 
marks offered by a military officer in 
Muenster “to the person who first suc- 
ceeds in implicating an English or 
American agent guilty of inciting dis- 
turbances or revolutions in this dis- 
trict, in such a manner that he may be 
condemned by a court”, 


Hope to Grow Cotton. Germany and 
her co-belligerents hope to overcome 
their shortage of cotton by developing 
production in Bulgaria. Efforts in this 
direction will be confined mainly to 
the lowlands and river border of the 
Dobrudja and the territory in the 
neighborhood of Adrianople. 


Less Beer in Bavaria. For some time 
Bavarian breweries have been produc- 
ing from substitutes a concoction which 
passes for beer but now, on account of 
the shortage of substitutes, the export 
of beer from Bavaria, except by spe- 
cial order, has been forbidden. The 


hours during which licensed houses 
may be open for the sale of the bever- 
age have been materially shortened and 
the beer ration for Bavarians has been 
reduced to a pint and a half daily. 


Will Spare Belgian Church Bells. As 
a result of mediation by the pope the 
kaiser, it is said, has ordered that no 
more Belgian church bells shall be 
seized, probably figuring that he has 
got most of them now anyway. 


Kaiser’s Friend a Profiteer. Baron 
von Selchow, a member of the Prussian 
upper house, a personal friend of the 
kaiser and a former officer of the guard, 
has been accused of having amassed a 
big fortune by selling wheat at a for- 
bidden price. He is about to be prose- 
cuted by the government. 


SWEDEN. 

Prohibition Opposed. The excise 
board of control has reported against 
the adoption of a bill which would pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale and impor- 
tation of alcoholic drinks, Holding that 
prohibitory measures, to be effective, 
must be supported by popular opinion. 
Otherwise, the report says, such laws 
serve merely as incentives to law- 
breaking; already, it is pointed out, 
war-time restrictions on the sale of 
liquor have caused an extraordinary 
increase in home distillation, 


FRANCE. 

The Casino at Aix-les-Baines, an im- 
portant leave center for American sol- 
diers serving in France, formerly con- 
tained gambling rooms whose games of 
chance and facilities for quickly los- 
ing or making fortunes rivaled those of 
the celebrated Monte Carlo. There 
were also grand salons for dancing, 
for music, for play, for reading, for 
lectures, etc., and a theater. The gamb- 
ling rooms have been converted into a 
moving-picture hall and a canteen but 
a number of the other rooms have been 
retained for their former uses. Several 
of the employees still on contract, in- 
cluding the chef and his wife, have 
been retained under the terms of the 
lease arranged by the Y. M. C, A. 

The theater at which some of the 
world’s most famous entertainers have 
appeared provides accommodations for 
about 900. A performance is given each 
night in the week and programs are 
changed weekly. Thus men on leave 
can see two different programs before 
returning to the trenches if they desire 
as their leaves extend over a period of 
eight days. 


Sammies Put Down Riot. When they 
were asked to handle supplies from 
America, to be used by the American 
army in France, several hundred Ger- 
man prisoners employed in the han- 
dling and discharging of cargoes at a 
French port went on a strike, at the in- 


stigation of German officer prisoners 
who were acting as foremen. The Amer- 
icans doing police duty at the dock 
promptly hustled the trouble-making 
officers away and then the sight of 
their night-sticks readily induced the 
remaining boches to be go d and re- 
turn to work. 


Blind to do Electrical Work. French 
electrical works plan to employ men 
blinded in the war for winding arma 
tures, using a system devised by Schuy 
ler Wheeler, an American. The sanx 
system, it is said, will be introduced i: 
England. 


ENGLAND. 


House of Lords Changes Suggested 
The Lord Bryce’s committee on the re 
form of the upper house of parliamen! 
has recommended that the house be di 
vided into two sections, one, number 
ing 246 members, to be selected by pan 
els or members of the lower house dis 
tributed in geographical groups, and 
the other to be made up of persons 
chosen by a joint standing committee o! 
both houses of parliament. The com- 
mittee further recommended that th: 
term of office for members of the sec- 
ond chamber be made 12 years, one- 
third of the members retiring ever, 
fourth year and their places being fil! 
ed by election. 


DENMARK. 

The Recent Election aroused more in- 
terest throughout the country than an) 
that has occurred for many years, du: 
to the fact that it was the first to b« 
held under the new constitution which 
gives women the right to vote. Re- 
turns indicate that Premier Zable and 
his ministry retain a majority of th: 
seats in the folksthing. Thirty-two rad- 
icals and 39 socialists were returned by 
the voters, giving jointly to the two 
parties which together have held power 
during the last four years and are cred- 
ited with having kept the country ou! 
of the war a majority over the oppo- 
sition parties. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Wants Conscription. The govern- 
ment desires a conscription law under 
which all men between the ages of 1° 
and 39 who are unmarried or are wid- 
owers without children dependent on 
them will be liable for military service. 
The measure proposed would exemp! 
men for certain other cases of depend- 
ency, also if it appears that their being 
takes for the army would be detri- 
mental to the public interests or to 
work essential to the war. 


ITALY. 


Mount Stromboli, the volcano on the 
island of the same name in the Lipari 
group off the northern coast of Sicily, 
was recently reported in violent erup- 
tion. Vineyards in the vicinity were 
set on fire by falling lava. 


NORWAY. 


Socialist Imprisoned. M. Tranmel, 
leader of the socialists of the left, has 
lately been sentenced to imprisonment 
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for 60 days for having made provoca- 
tive speeches, He was further charged 
with having incited workers to follow 
the example of the Russian bolsheviki 
and form workmen’s and soldiers’ coun- 
cils. Labor troubles throughout the 
country are now threatened because of 
Tranmel’s imprisonment, reports say. 


PORTUGAL. 


Paes Elected President. Dr. Sidonio 
Paes, premier and foreign minister, 
was chosen president of the republic 
by direct universal suffrage in the elec- 
tion a few days ago. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Fines for Failure to Buy Bonds. The 
government has undertaken to raise an- 
other $100,000,000 war loan. Persons 
who are able to subscribe but who fail 
to do so are fined double the amount of 
their income tax, it is said, and com- 
pelled later to invest their surplus 
funds in war bonds at the rate of only 
three per cent interest. 


TURKEY. 


Boundary Disputes have lately 
threatened the relations between Tur- 
key and Bulgaria. The former seeks 
compensation for the additional ter- 
ritory which the latter is expected to 
obtain in the Dobrudja, surrenderéd 
by Rumania, and demands the return to 
her of the strip of Turkish territory 
which was given to Bulgaria as the 
price of the latter’s participation in the 
war. The Bulgarians object strongly to 
this. The Berlin government is trying 
to smooth out the trouble and prevent 
any break in relations. The treaty 
with Rumania, though it has not yet 
been signed, is said to give the Dobrud- 
ja to the central powers and they pro- 
pose to withhold this from Bulgaria un- 
til she assents to Turkey’s claims. 


GEMS FROM EXCHANGES 


A. L. Tippit, one of. Dent county’s jus- 
tices of the peace, was a caller at this office 
Tuesday. Mr. Tippit’s name is one of the 
few names that can be spelled forward or 
backward.—Dent County Post. 




















If whisky causes people to do and act 
like we are told that a 60-year-old man in 
the upper part of the county done and act- 
ed a few nights ago, our advice to all men 
is quit drinking it right now.—Dahlonega 
Echo. 





Jim Chambers in some way got his face 
badly scratched.—Mena Star. 





D. W. Jones, the popular merchant, has 
been considerably disfigured and in fact 
quite badly hurt by a kick in the face from 
a mule which he went into the barn to feed. 
The flesh was considerably lacerated, the 
jolt being so hard as to break his artificial 
teeth.—Boone County Headlight. 


Rores Lykell asks us to announce that it 
isn’t any of their neighbors’ business if 
Mrs. Lykell does have to cut the stove 
wood.—Eldorado Springs News. 


Miss Olivé Hope, teacher at Salem, is 
home for the holidays. Miss Hope saw the 
jack-knife which a Kenesha man swallowed 
and knows all the circumstances of the 


case. The knife was found in his stomach 
and he didn’t know how it got there.— 
Bloomington Record. 


Mrs. W. C. Powell will leave Tuesday for 
Milestone, Canada, where she has been 
called by an accident to her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Horace Woodward. .Mrs. Woodward 
is a former lady and recently had the mis- 
fortune to fall and break one of her limbs. 
—Monmouth Atlas. 





Joe Newton is back from the Aggie 
school, where he “graduated” in one day, 
going on Monday and returning Tuesday. 
—Russellville Courier-Democrat. 


Notice to Public—I, Mrs. James Tosaw, 
want the public to understand this: That 
at no time did my husband try to kill me 
with an axe or drag. me on the floor by my 
hair, and, to the rest, it was all made a 
little too strong, and I am very sorry that 
such was made public, which is absolutely 
false. Mrs. James Tosaw.—Ottawa Repub- 
lican-Times. 





People around Rochford certainly go on 
the train to what they used to. Since our 
last writing Mary, William and Margaret 
McGillivray have all been outgoing pas- 
sengers. Margaret returned Sunday and 
William Monday.—Rapid City Journal. 





Attorney Frank Andrews has been wash- 
ing the dishes in true house-husband style 
for several days. Mrs. Andrews is sitting 
on a jury in Judge Puterbaugh’s court.— 
San Diego Union. 


S. A. Sandage went to Little Rock last 
week to have some repair work done on 
his artificial leg. He returned Saturday 
afternoon with his limb in much better 
shape.—Van Buren Democrat. 





Charles Mix, farmer, wrapped a full- 
grown porker, which was sick, in blankets 
and rushed it to a doctor. Hogs are valu- 
able these days.—Milwaukee Journal. 


Mr. Matt Miller of Pewamo and Miss 
Hazel Loveless of Muir were married 
Wednesday. Although Matt ain’t got to us 
with a wedding cigar yet, we'll go right on 
and say that we wish he and his charming 
bride the best of everything in this world 
and hope they may be permitted to enjoy 
many years of martial happiness.—Pewa- 
mo News. 








Joe McCarthy, the man that died a time 
or two last year, is much alive and will 
farm on the big farm next year.—Clarks- 
ville Democrat. 





Barry Perrymore had Walter Lancaster 
to give him an old-fashioned shampoo and 
shave before he started to Okla. to make 
his future home.—Clarksville Democrat. 








We saw a strong-minded though eccen- 
tric individual on the street the other day. 
He went by a hardware store, where a 
washing machine was standing out in front 
without giving the handle a jerk.—Grin- 
nell Herald. 





Hollis.Henning is making rapid progress 
with the painting of the Methodist church. 
Ten years ago Mr. Henning applied the 
first coat of paint to this edifice —Lompoc 
Journal, 








When you patronize the Imperial soda 
fountain with your girl, remember you kill 
two birds with one stone.—Tipton Times. 


About 14 months ago there was taken 
from our store a nice shirt waist and we 
have been on the lookout for the party and 
waist every minute since. They were both 
out on parade Saturday in this store. Just 


send $4.46 or else I shall advertise the 
quality, color and size—also the lady that 
borrowed that nice red feather. When you 
get tired of it fetch her back or else do- 
nate $2.48. Malone’s Store.—Charles City 
Press. 





Mr. and Mrs. Lee Earlywine spent Mon- 
day evening with Mr. Frank Fawcett of 
Pipesville——Newark Tribune. 





We are in receipt of manuscript from 
some of our poetically inclined friends 
which we very much regret we are unable 
to use, as we print none but our own 
poetry or some equally as good.—Mam- 
moth Springs Daily. 





The news item published in the Herald 
last week that H. H. Osborne, our district 
supervisor, was chasing a mad hog when 
the animal bit him, has proved to be a 
mistake. Mr. Osborne was bitten by the 
hog all right, but the animal chased him 
instead of him chasing the hog.—Clendenin 
Herald. 





A general good time was had by all until 
about 11 o’clock when fruit salad and cake 
were served by the B, B. E. Club.—Prescott 
Express. 





Well, the weather is still cold and there 
are a lot of fellows down here in the val- 
ley bought such heavy axes that our wives 
can’t hardly chop with them, and of course 
we get pretty cold these mornings without 
wood.—Sevier County News. 





The graphaphone at the Greenwater drug 
store is a source of much entertainment to 
the public. It is a musical concert nightly. 
It is a harmonic of sounds and strains 
typical of the sweet toned to that of the 
rippling laughter or all the inflections of 
elocution.—Greenwater Times. 





Celia May happened to good luck last 
week. She captured five hogs which have 
been gone for five years.—Blytheville Cou- 
rier. 





Luther Day is walking night and day 
with a very bad hand. There was an old- 
fashioned dance and also a fight at Mr. 
Horlin’s Saturday night.—Conway Log 
Cabin-Democrat. 








Charles M. Albert, one of the leading mén 
of Forsythe, is a candidate for state treas- 
urer. Mr. Albert is one of the principal 
men of Forsythe and has always been 
looked up to as one of its leading people. 
—Mercyville Banner. 


We have been informed there was a 
dance in Unionville last week, the first in 
many years. This is not a very good rec- 
ommendation for a small place like this. 
I also have been told that some of our 
church people participated. This is not 
commendable, also these things should not 
occur. They cause people to make re- 
marks.—Unionville Republican. 


Floyd Wathall, who distinguished him- _ 
self while *in Hiawatha as a poet, is doing 
equally well in St. Joseph, where he is 
working in a packing house.—Hiawatha 
Democrat. 








If you want to live long and do well 
come to McCaskill. We have lots of some 
things and you can’t hardly name any- 
thing but what we have some of it.— 
Washington Telegraph. 





The lecture course number at the opera 
house last Thursday evening was very 
punk, A small audience was present, con- 
sequently not-as many had to suffer as if 
the house had been full.—Altoona Tribune. 
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SSIS MIMICS 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








How Man Outstripped the Monkey. 

Their habit of living in trees was re- 
sponsible for man’s simian ancestors 
becoming fit to become human beings, 
developing brains and social instincts 
and becoming bipeds instead of quad- 
rupeds, according to the views of Dr. 
F. W. Jones, as expressed in his new 
book, “Arboreal. Man.” He considers 
man’s mobile forearm with its grasp- 
ing hand a much more important point 
of difference between him and four- 
legged mammals than his ability to 
walk erect while they walk on all 
fours. 

Because of the tree-dwelling habits of 
man’s primitive ancestors, we are told, 
he has retained the use of his forearm 
and hand and uses only the hind limbs 
for walking instead of having all four 
limbs stiffened to support his body, as 
in the case of other mammals. 

The ability to grasp with the hand, 
Dr. Jones thinks, though apparently a 
simple and inconsequential accomplish- 
ment, made possible the forerunners of 
the primates, perfected their evolution 
and made possible man’s development. 
The arboreal habit freed the fore limb 
from the duties of support and pro- 
gression and this was a great advantage 
to the animal. 

However, some animals have adapted 
themselves too completely to arboreal 
existence and by becoming quadruma- 
nous they have failed to derive all of 
the benefits possible from the new 
mode of life; four hands are worth lit- 
tle more than four feet in the struggle 
for supremacy among mammals. The 
great strength of the stock from which 
man arose lay in the differentiation of 
the four limbs into hands and feet. 

Dr. Jones considers the human foot 
a wonderfully modified and distinctly 
human member, quite comparable to 
the human hand which has been the 
marvel of anatomists and philosophers 
who have given but scanty attention to 
the foot. The foot from a zoological 
stahdpoint, Dr. Jones says, is one of 
few digits. It may in time have only 
a single digit for man is using his first 
toe almost exclfisively and as a result 
the others are undergoing a process of 
comparative atrophy and may ulti- 
mately disappear, in the same manner 
as have the extra digits of the horse, the 
deer and thé ostrich. 

The big toe, the grasping digit of the 
arboreal animal, was the best devel- 
oped member of the arboreal foot 
which man brought into use for terres- 
trial progression. Apparently the elab- 
oration of this specialized toe was start- 
ed at once after terrestrial life was 
taken up. The tendency is toward the 
development of a foot in which the 
first digit predominates and in the end 
may be the only surviving one. 

The tendency to blame man’s up- 
right poise for many human ills has 


been carried to absurd extremes, Dr. 
Jones believes, just as has the praise of 
this. distinguishing posture. The up- 
rightness of man’s viscera which is 
often held to be the cause of many 
physical ailments is not a new thing; 
the readjustment has been gradual and 


some measure of it has been established - 


for a very long time, he declares. 

When the simian ancestors of man 
first took up their abode in trees the 
sense of smell] which had been highly 
developed in them as it is in many of 
the low mammals was of less import- 
ance than formerly and as a result the 
way was opened to the development of 
the other senses and other parts of the 
brain to the great extent in which they 
are now exhibited in man. 

Life in the trees resulted in a modi- 
fication of the sense of touch, causing 
it to be located in the hand. The habit 
of smelling out objects, subsequently to 
feel them with the nose, gave place to 
the habit of feeling the object with the 
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hand and then often of gaining further 
knowledge concerning it by means of 
smell and other senses. Through the 
sense of touch located in the hand tac- 
tile impressions constantly flow to the 
brain of the arboreal animal and new 
avenues of learning about its surround- 
ings are opened as supplements to the 
old routes of sensations of smell and 
touch coming from the nose. 

The development of. the power to 
grasp with the hand materially added 
to the animal’s ability to learn of its 
surroundings for by lifting objects some 
notion of their weight can be gained 
and usually they can be felt, smelled, 
tasted and examined with the eyes to a 
better advantage than if they could not 
be picked up. 

Because large litters of offspring 
could not be cared for in a tree top as 
well as in a home on the ground, Dr. 
Jones believes that the arboreal habit 
operated to reduce the number of off- 
spring. The arboreal baby is born im- 
mature and it is very largely dependent 
on its mother throughout its infancy. 

Monkeys show great concern in the 
well-being of their young; they sur- 
pass most living creatures in their ten- 
derness for their young, their care and 


devotion being almost as great as those 
of humans for their offspring. 

Besides calling for a much more pro- 
longed exercise of parental care and 
control and causing these attributes to 
be more or less permanent and fixed, 
the prolongation of infancy and the pe- 
riod of youthful dependence are re- 
garded by Dr. Jones as having created 
the family as a social unit. Among ani- 
mals whose young are born in large 
litters, he says, the family tie loosens 
and dissolves as soon as the offspring 
are able to fend for themselves and as 
the period of dependence of the soli- 
tary Offspring becomes longer the 
breaking up of the family is naturally 
delayed. 

Dr. Jones explains why certain mam- 
mals having their abode in the trees 
have not developed as man has by 
saying that either they took to the 
trees too late, after they had already 
become specialized (as the squirrels) 
or they have over-specialized (as the 
bats or the apes and monkeys which 
have four hands instead of two hands 
and two feet.) He does not pretend 
that this answers the question com- 
pletely but he is convinced that it con- 
tains a large part of the truth. The 
successful evolution of man, he tells us, 
must be ascribed largely to the fact 
that, excepting his brain, he has not 
evolved very far but is still amazingly 
primitive in many respects. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a month-old human baby which is able 
to support itself by its hands for a 
minute at a time. As it grows older 
this ability will decrease. The strength 
of its hands and arms is regarded as a 
survival of prehistoric times when the 
young of the primitive forbears of the 
race had to cling to the mother whose 
hands were occupied in holding on to 
the branche$ in her arboreal home. 

In connection with this interesting 
discussion we may profitably consider 
this account from the American Muse- 
um Journal, which shows that whatev- 
er may be responsible for the differ- 
ence, the monkey which has developed 
four hands which are wonderfully ef- 
ficient and of tremendous advantage to 
him as an arboreal creature is sadly 
lacking in intelligence and is _ there- 
fore immeasurably inferior to man. 

A monkey which was seen pounding 
with a stick a nail which he had found 
in his cage was supplied with a ham- 
mer, nails and a board. Although he 
showed no constructive ability his 
skill, without any teaching, was great- 
er than that of a-human who essays for 
the first time to drive nails into wood. 
Another monkey of the same species 
but of a vicious disposition was given 
hammer, nails and board but he show- 
ed no inclination whatever to use the 
hammer and nails independently or to- 
gether as tools or implements. Instead 
he threw them about his cage and pro- 
ceeded to tear the wood to pieces with 
his teeth. 

A saw was given to the first monkey 
and an effort was made to teach him 
to use it as a man uses it but he could 
not or would not learn, Instead he 
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held it firmly with the teeth uppermost. 
Then, grasping a nail firmly in both 
hands he rubbed it back and forth over 
the serrated edge, evidently deriving 
the keenest pleasure from the noise 
that resulted. 

From observations of the actions of 
other monkeys of the same and differ- 
ent species when supplied with saw, 
hammer, nails, etc., the observer con- 
cluded that the behavior of this one 
was highly individual or temperamen- 


‘tal. As he has observed nothing com- 


parable to it in any untaught primate 
other than human he is disposed to re- 
gard the monkey’s behavior as an “ex- 
pression of genius.” 


MY TURN. 


Meditations of a Drafted Man. 
Why should I not die, 
As others gone before; 
Am I in earth’s great plan 
Above them, or needed more? 
Ever since the world began 
It’s always been the other man, 
But now mayhap soon comes my turn. 


Marks not soon erased 

- hearts and lives of men, 

In deeds of lasting good, 

Had filled ambition’s ken; 

Life and hope have said I could, 
While heart and will declared I would, 
But time too soon may bring my turn. 


Pleading hard for life 

Are youth and strength and health; 
Too bad for one to go 

So blessed with nature’s wealth. 
Choice there’s none, twas ever so, 
Alike with Death the high and low 
No other way but take my turn. 


Nature dreads the plunge, 

The step across the line, 

To face the great unknown, 

The lifeless clay behind; 

But my fears have lesser grown, 
For now I feel I’m not alone: 

With youths untold I take my turn. 


Countless mothers weep 

And millions grieve and mourn, 
Anguish of mind: and heart 

The sorrowing ones have borne; 
Friends of mine must bear their part 
When I receive the cruel dart, 

And go with many in my turn. 


Others soon would fill 

The empty place behind 

In hearts and human marts 

When [ am out of mind; 

Earth’s great plan ne’er stops nor starts 
With one so tiny of its parts; 

What matter though it is my turn? 


Breaking through the gloom 

[That shrouds the dreaded change, 

A light,/ Divine its ray, 

Now beckons o’er the range; 

Though my creed be what it may, 

I’ve faith in Him who knows the way, 
Nor fear the hour that brings my turn. 


Thus—sincere request— 

Let tears o’er me be few, 

And mourning time be brief; 

Help do what I would do, 

Break off chains, assuage man’s grief, 
A suffering world must have relief; 

I gladly go—’tis but my turn. 


—Arnold L. White. 


Jonah entered the whale. 


“Another way of saving daylight,” he re- 


marked—New York Sun. 


Every potato in the land is crying to 
be eaten, crying to be allowed to save 
wheat. Satisfy vour hunger with pota- 
toes. 

This is the urgent appeal now being 
made to the people everywhere by the 


U. S. food administration. Potatoes 
can be utilized in many ways and it 
is no hardship to make. them the main- 
stay of our diet for the next few weeks. 
Here are a number of recipes which 
have Uncle Sam’s O. K. Try them and 
make full use of them in your home. 


Scalloped Potatoes and Cheese. 


Arrange a layer of sliced raw or boiled 
potatoes in a greased baking-dish and 
sprinkle with grated cheese. Repeat until 
the dish is nearly full. Pour milk over the 
whole, about one-half cup to every three 
potatoes. Skim milk may be used. Bake 
in a moderate oven until done. The length 
of time required depends on whether the 
potatoes are raw or boiled and whether the 
baking dish is deep or shallow. Boiled 
potatoes baked in a shallow dish will take 
only 20 minutes. Raw potatoes in a deep 
dish may take as much as 1% hours. 


A Shepherd’s Pie. 


Grease a baking-dish; cover the bottom 
with mashed potatoes. Add a layer of 
cooked minced meat or fish, seasoned well 
and mixed with meat stock or gravy. Cover 
with a layer of mashed potatoes at least an 
inch deep. Bake long enough to heat 
through, 20 to 30 minutes. 


Potato Soup. 


2 cups hot riced or mashed potatoes 

1 quart milk 

2 slices onion 

3 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour (rice flour or corn flour) 
1% teaspoons salt 

Celery salt 

Pepper 

Cayenne 

I teaspoon chopped parsley 


Melt the butter, add to it the flour and 
seasonings, stirring the mixture until 
smooth. Add gradually to this, one cup of 
milk and boil for one minute. Add the 
potato, mix thoroughly, then add the rest 
of the milk and the slice of onion. Heat to 
boiling. Remove the onion, strain the 
soup if necessary, add the parsley and 
serve. Water saved from cooking celery 
is a good addition to potato soup. Two 
cups of tomato juice and 1/16 teaspoon of 
soda may be substituted for two cups of 
milk. 

Potato Rolls (3 Dozen). 


3 cups mashed potatoes 

4% cups flour 

3 teaspoons salt 

2 tablespoons corn syrup 

1 cake compressed yeast softened in 1/4 
cup water 

3/4 cup milk scalded 

2 tablespoons fat 


Add the hot milk to the potato and when 
the mixture has cooled until it is luke- 
warm, add the softened yeast and other in- 
gredients. Allow the dough to rise to dou- 
ble its bulk. Work it down and let it rise 
until it has increased in size about one- 





half. Then shape the rolls, let them rise 
until they are double in size and bake 
them in a hot oven. 


Potato Muffins. 


/3 cup liquid 

tablespoon fat 
tablespoons syrup 

ess 

- mashed potato 

4 cups wheat flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons baking powder 


tot Jat tet DD tad bot 


Add the liquid, melted fat, syrup and 
beaten egg to the cooked potato. Sift the 
dry materials together and add to the first 
mixture. The dough will be too stiff to 
mix easily with a spoon. Use a knife or a 
fork. Bake about 30 minutes in a moder- 
ately hot oven. Makes eight large or 12 to 
16 small muffins. 


Potato Puff. 


Add beaten whites of eggs to mashed 
potatoes (two eggs to six medium-sized po- 
tatoes). Pile the mixture lightly in a 
baking-dish and bake it in the oven until 
it puffs and browns. The yolks of the eggs 
and one-fourth of a cup of grated cheese 
also may be added. 


HARVARD POLISH. 

Andrew Carnegie is today a firm believer 
in. higher education, as his innumerable 
benefactions show, but in his early days in 
Pittsburgh he held the ’varsity man in con- 
tempt. 

Once, at a dinner, a Pittsburgh matron 
said: “Mr. Carnegie, do you think it’s true 
that a college education unfits a man for 
work?” 

“Not at all, madam,” saitl the steel mag- 
nate; “not at all. I know a Harvard grad- 
uate in Philadelphia who is the best boot- 
black that ever shined my shoes.” 


A pintcroRy 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU'LL KNOW. 
President and Congress. 


President, Woodrow Wilson, N. J., Salary $75,000, 
with allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 
extra, aud $160,000 more for clerk hire and White 
House ex penses—$260,000 in all. (Subject to change.) 

Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall, Ind.; salary 
$12,000. President pro tem., Willard Saulsbury, 


Speaker of House, - Champ Gist. Mo.; salary, $12,000. 
The 96 Senators and 435 Representatives of 65th 
congress receive $7,500 salary each, with mileage 
extra at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, 
figured on distance between their homes and Wash- 
ington: also $125 extra for stationery, newspapers, 
etc. Each is also allowed $1,500 a year for clerk 
hire. Ratio of representation one member to each 
211,877 population. 

Party Divisions in 65th Congress: House 216 Dem., 
214 Rep., 1 Prog., 1 Pro., 1 Soc., 2 Ind.; Senate, 
53 Dem., 43 Rep. 


The Cabinet. 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. 
State, Robert Lansing, N. Y.; Treasury, Wm. G 
McAdoo, N. Y.; War, Newton D. Baker, Ohio; 
Atty-Gen., Thomas W. Gregory, Tex.; Postmaster- 
Gen., Albert S. Burleson, Tex.;"Secy. Navy, Jose- 
phus Daniels, N. C.; Interior, Franklin K. Lane, 
Calif.; Agriculture, David F. Houston, Mo.; Com 
merce, Wm. C. Redfield, N. Y.; Labor, Wm. B. 
Wilson, Pa. Salary of each, $12,000 

The Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice Edward D. White, La., (Dem.) sal- 
ary, $15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: 
Jos. McKenna, Calif., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, 
Mass., (RKep.) Wm. R. Day, Ohio. (Rep.); James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter, 
Wyo., (Rep.); Mahlon Pitney, N. J., (Rep.); Louis 
a Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); John H. ‘Clavke, Ohio, 
(Dem.) 
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ALITTLE STORIES FROM REAL LIFE 


‘Odd and Picturesque lterns frorn Here and-There 


Intended to Amuse Rather Than to Instruct 
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American Flier Eludes Huns. 

Shortly after he ‘arrived in France, 
Patrick O’Brien, a husky young Amer- 
ican who had gone from his native land 
to Canada and had there been given a 
commission in the Canadian army, dis- 
tinguished himself for his great daring 
while flying over the German lines. 

One midsummer day last year he flew 
out over the enemy positions and was 
soon in the thick of as hot a fight as 
could have been desired, even by one of 


Trish blood, like himself. There were 


20 German machines to half a dozen 
British and O’Brien himself engaged 
four enemy fliers all at one time. He 
got in a telling shot at one and sent it 
and its pilot hurtling to the earth. There 
is no telling how-many more he would 
have put out of business if a bullet had 
not gone through his upper lip, causing 
him to fall with his machine from a 
height of 8,000 feet. 

By’some tmiracle he was not killed by 
the fall. When he opened his eyes again 
in consciousness he found himself in a 
German hospital. He was later taken to 
a prison camp at Courtrai, Belgium, and 
after he had been there three weeks he 
was started with other prisoners, under 
strong guard, for the interior of Ger- 
many. Lieutenant O’Brien complain- 
ed of the smoke in his compartment and 
thus succeeded in having the window 
raised, providing a means of exit from 
the train which, he desired, though of 
course the Germans did not suspect 
anything of the kind. 

The train which had reached a point 
well within the German frontier was 
traveling at a speed of 30 miles an hour 
but O’Brien decided that the time had 
come to make his get-away if he was to 
do so atall. Accordingly he leaped from 
the window, fortunately escaping death, 
although the skin was torn off the side 
of his face, the wound in his lip was re- 
opened and he was knocked uncon- 
scious. As this took placé at an early 
morning hour darkness prevented his 
being found and recaptured. 

When he came to himself he was ly- 
ing in a field. His face and the wound- 
ed lip pained considerably and it re- 
quired no very careful examination to 
make him aware of numerous bruises 
and sore spots that had resulted from 
his landing so forcibly on the ground 
along the railroad. 

Despite all this, however, he was still 
determined to get out of Germany if 
possible and into neutral Dutch terri- 
tory. With this in view he looked a- 
bout him carefully, ascertained his 
bearings as best he could and then start- 
on his painful, difficult hike. 

He trudged patiently and warily 
through the fields of Germany, Lux- 
umburg and Belgium, swimming across 
rivers and canals when he encountered 
them. When the small pieces of saus- 


age which he had at _ the start were gone 
he depended for food altogether on tur- 
nips’ and other vegetables which he 
could find growing in the fields: He 
slept on the ground or in any place of 
shelter he could find, always with an 
eye and an ear open, for enemies were 
on every hand. 

At length he met a kindly old Belgian 
who was delighted to see an American 
in British uniform and to help him all 
he could. After sheltering him for sev- 
eral days the Belgian gave him some old 
clothes. These he put on over his uni- 
form and then started by the shortest 
route for Holland. He had a close call 
when German sentries one day chal- 
lenged him. Because of the clothes he 
had on, however, they decided that he 
was a Belgian peasant and at length 
let him go. 

Finally, some 70 days after his leap 
from the German train, he reached the 
international boundary. Electrically 
charged wires here barred his way 
from German to Dutch soil, so he con- 
structed a kind of bridge of wood and 
threw this across to enable him to pass 
over. This contrivance broke under him 
and he fell, receiving a severe shock 
from the charged wire, although luckily 
he was not seriously hurt. He lay there 
a while and then decided to dig under 
the wires, although he had nothing to 
dig with except his bare hands. He 
set to work and after several hours of 
hard painful work had a tunnel large 
enough for him to crawl through. 

Once safely past the wire barrier he 
felt better but still was not certain that 
he was on Dutch soil so he concealed 
himself in a barn for the night. His 
first sight on waking the next morning 
was some people, evidently Dutch, mak- 
ing wooden shoes. Reassured, he bold- 
ly walked forth and made his way toa 
British consul who helped him to get 
to London where he cabled to his moth- 
er at Momence, Ill., to expect to see 
him soon. 

His friends in the army and fliers 
whom he met in London could hardly 
be sure whether they were looking on 
the flesh-and-blood O’Brien or his ghost 
for all had supposed him dead follow- 
ing the report that he was missing after 
the aerial battle above the German lines. 


Equine Pickpocket Caught. 

The driver of a big draft horse at 
Allentown, Pa., was shocked and pain- 
ed to discover a gold watch and chain, 
quite obviously the property of another, 
dangling from the animal’s tail. So far 
as the driver knew the horse up to that 
time had borne a good character. He 
had displayed no crooked tendencies, 
he had worked honestly and faith- 
fully and he had fewer bad habits 
than the average horse. 

Nevertheless, there was the concrete 
incriminating evidence, hanging right 


before the driver’s eyes and no amount 
of argument, no testimony as to the 
horse’s previous good character, would 
suffice to explain it away. 

The question was, how did the watch 
and chain get there, and why? Crim- 
inologists have various theories to ac- 
count for the weakness of light-fingered 
human gentry. Could the same theories 
be applied in the case of this light-fin- 
gered—or rather light-tailed—equine? 
Was the tendency to take what did not 
belong to him an inborn trait, the re- 
sult of a peculiar congenital abnormal 
mental slant or had the habit grown 
step by step from small and apparently 
insignificant breaches of the moral code 
in his colthood? 

Possibly at some period in the ani- 
mal’s career of which the driver was 
ignorant his environment had been bad, 
ideally calculated to propagate and 
foster the habit of stealing, or it may 
have been that association with evil 
equine characters was responsible. 

Whatever theories and explanations 
might be put forward by the crimin- 
ologists, it appears reasonable to be- 
lieve, at least until some more positive 
evidence of intentional wrongdoing is 
forthcoming, that the horse had merely 
switched his tail, as he had a perfect 
right to do and as all animals with tails 
are in the habit of doing at times, and 
that the watch and chain, worn by a 
careless pedestrian, became entangled 
in the long hair in such a way that they 
were lifted from said pedestrian’s pock- 
et and carried off without either him- 
self or the horse being aware of it. 


Diamonds Among Fisherman’s Catch. 


Among the merchandise carried by 
the ill-fated Lusitania at the time she 
fell a victim to the Hun assassins in 
their slinking U-boat was a package of 
diamonds consigned to a concern in 
London. The stones which were worth 
$15,000 were insured for $13,000. When 
their loss had been established the in- 
surance company paid the claim in full. 

The company supposed of course that 
this ended the transaction as it would 
have done ordinarily but one day when 
everyone had practically forgotten the 
loss and the payment of the claim there 
came a letter from the owner of the 
gems. He explained that the diamonds 
had been recovered and therefore, he 
said, it gave him great pleasure to re- 
fund to the company the $13,000 it had 
paid him. 

Some way or other the package with 
all of its valuable contents intact fell 
or was thrown free of the unfortunate 
vessel and an Irish fisherman brought 


_it.to the surface with a catch of fish 


when he hauled in his nets one day. 
Never before had he made such a val- 
uable haul and probably he never will 
see its like again but being an honest 
man, he mailed his find to the London 
consignees. They saw to it that he re- 
ceived a liberal reward. 


TEACHERS—GET GOV’T JOBS. 

Thousands men-women clerks, 18 or 
over, wanted; $100 month. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. P84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open.—Advt. 
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Virginia War Debt Again. During the 
Civil war the part of Virginia now known 
as West Virginia separated from the par- 
ent state and set up for herself, because 
her people were loyal to the Union while 
Virginia took the side of the Confederacy. 
Virginia always claimed that West Vir- 
ginia should rightly assume her, share of 
the old state debt. West Virginia tried to 
get out from under this liability but after 
long years of litigation the supreme court 
lecided that West Virginia should pay 
Virginia about $12,400,000 on account of 
the old debt. But still West Virginia 
makes no move toward actually carrying 
uut the judgment. So now the supreme 
court ‘is once more considering the mat- 
ter, with a-view to action compelling West 
Virginia to meet the obligation. 

The Service Flag is being used so widely 
that the government has decided to recog- 
nize it though it has not yet been “offi- 
ially adopted”. As agreed on the flag 
should have a red border and carry a blue 
star in a white field for every man who has 
entered the service. It should not be 
flown from office buildings to denote the 
number of tenants who are enlisted or 
drafted; its significance is more intimate, 
in that it refers exclusively to members of 
families or business or industrial concerns. 
Those concerns or families from which 
men have gone into government service in 
a civilian capacity are not entitled to use 
it; the flag only stands for men who are 
in the uniformed forces of the country. A 
black star substituted for a blue for the 
soldier who has died has not found favor 
and its use has been discontinued. A sil- 
ver star where a soldier has been invalided 
home or discharged from the service be- 
cause of sickness is being generally adopt- 
ed, however. 





Platinum $105 an Ounce. At the outbreak 
of the war platinum was quoted at $36 an 
ounce; now it is worth $105. Platinum is 
exceedingly scarce and it’is also in great 
demand by all the belligerent nations for 
the manufacture of nitrates. Before the 
war most of the world’s supply came from 
Russia but this source is now cut off. Fig- 
ures compiled by. Tiffany and Co. of New 
York show that approximately 4,000,000 
ounces—about one-fourth of which amount 
is in the United States—is all of the metal 
that has been mined since its discovery in 
1735. This amount is distributed about as 
follows: As a converting “agency, 400,000 
ounces; for dentistry, 1,000,000 ounces; for 
chemical apparatus, 1,000,000 ounces; for 
eleetrical devices, 500,000 ounces; for jew- 
elry, 500,000 ounces. The remainder is used 
miscellaneously. 








Pacifist Bishop Resigns. Bishop Paul 
Jones of the missionary province of Utah 
resigned the other day at the request of 
the heuse of bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh because of alleged paci- 
fist utterances. He will retain his rank 
as bishop, it is stated, but will be without 
jurisdiction. 





Earthquake in California. Southern Cal- 
ifornia was subjected to an earthquake 
shock the other day which lasted about 30 
seconds. Hardly a town throughout the 
whole section of the state escaped some 
injury, nearly every building in the vil- 
lages Hemet and San Jacinto being laid 
flat. Hundreds of windows in Los An- 
geles were shattered and many buildings 





were cracked and bulged. Three persons 
were reported killed. A dense haze was 
seen about the surrounding hills which af- 
terwards was found to be clouds of dust 
rising from the disturbed earth. The 
shock was one of the most severe that 
ever occurred in that section. 





Straw Hat Industry Safe. The tariff com- 
mission announces that the straw hat in- 
dustry of the country will not be disturbed 
even though over 1,000,000 men will be 
wearing military hats rather than straw 
this year. The decrease in sales can easily 
be made up by higher prices of women’s 
hats, it is announced, which will be made 
of more expensive material and more in- 
tricate patterns. 





Fisherman Catches Torpedo. While trawl- 


_ ing in New London harbor, on the Con- 


necticut coast, a few days ago Capt. F. E. 
Thompson brought to the surface an un- 
exploded torpedo. After towing it ashore 
he notified naval authorities. The missile 
proved to be one that had been lost from 
a government boat. It was valued at $7000. 





German Paper Forced to Suspend. The 
New Yorker Deutches Journal, a daily and 
Sunday newspaper printed in the German 
language, has suspended publication. “The 
time has come,” the management an- 
nounces, “when this newspaper feels that 
it should make its supreme sacrifice in 
behalf of American unity.” W. R. Hearst 
was the owner of the publication. 





Gunflints Must Keep Busy. A law in 
Rhode Island has gone into effect requiring 
every man between 18 and 50 years of age 
to be employed for at least 36 hours a 
week. This act is similar to antiloafing 
laws passed in New Jersey and Maryland. 


[[Govesmment Notes 


May Go Five Miles High. With the aid 
of special oxygen masks airplane experts 
believe that air fighters will be able to 
carry on batties five miles above the earth. 
The masks are being made in preparation 
for the test but whether they will over- 
come all the difficulties attendant on such 
an enterprise or not remains to be seen. 
At such heights the air is rarefied greatly, 
which condition might interfere with the 
proper functioning of the gasoline en- 
gines. 











Soldiers May Work on Farms. The war 
department announces that furloughs may 
be granted to enlisted men to enable them 
to work on farms this summer, The num- 
ber of men to be thus released and the 
length of their furloughs have not been 
determined but it is understood that noth- 
ing will be done which will interfere in 
the least with the progress of military 
training or a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. Furloughs will be granted without 
pay except amounts necessary to meet war 
risk insurance and Liberty bond payments, 





Must Save More Wheat. Henceforth un- 
til other measures are taken no more 
bread or rolls made entirely from wheat 
will be baked anywhere in the country; at 
least 25 per cent of substitutes must be 
used. This step was taken to give imme- 
diate aid to the nation’s fighfers and to 
the people of Europe where the shortage 


of wheat is acute. Congress is consider- 
ing boosting the price of wheat to $2.50 a 
bushel. If this is done the food adminis- 
tration and the department of agriculture 
intend recommending the commandeering 
of all the wheat in the country, it is an- 
nounced. Wheat growers and grain men 
are asked not to wait until such drastic 
measures are taken but to come forward 
with their wheat now and help relieve the 
shortage. 





Entertainment for Sammies. Army ex- 
perts realize full well the need of provid- 
ing plenty of recreation and entertainment 
to keep the soldiers contented and happy. 
Relaxation in the form of entertainment 
is as necessary to soldiers as food and 
sleep, Gen. Pershing says. Leading theat- 
rical men have become interested and, aid- 
ed by the Y. M. C. A. and other organiza- 
tions, they are making efforts to send the- 
atrical troupes to France for the benefit 
of the American soldiers. E. H. Sothern, 
the actor, and Winthrop Ames, a theatrical 
producer, visited France to determine the 
most practical means of making the en- 
terprise a success. 





Mail to Soldiers Cut. The war depart- 
ment has ordered that no articles be ship- 
ped to soldiers abroad unless specially 
asked for. The order was put into effect on 
the advice of the Y. M. C. A., the Knights 
of Columbus and the Red Cross, it being 
pointed out that the congestion of such 
articles in France was such that the French 
railroads were unable to move them. In 
future parcel-post shipments will be ac- 
cepted at post-offices only when the ap- 
proved request from the person to whom 
they are addressed is presented. 





Refuses to Transmit Letters. During the 
past several weeks the International Red 
Cross in Switzerland has been receiving 
hundreds of letters from the United States 
containing inclosures addressed to people 
in Germany with requests that they be 
forwarded. The International Red Cross 
offices are not available as a channel 
through which to send such communica- 
tions, it is announced. Packages for pris- 
oners of war are always sent on but any 
other matter destined for Germany is ig- 
nored or returned to the sender. 





More Cars for Railroads. To meet the 
heavy demands on transportation that are 
expected this year Director General Me- 
Adoo has ordered the purchase of 100,000 
more freight and coal cars at a total cost of 
about $300,000,000. A larger proportion of 
wood than usual will be used in their con- 
struction in order to save steel for ship- 
building. The contracts represent the big- 
gest orders for rolling stock ever let in 
this country and the first that have been 
consummated since the railroads have been 
under federal control. It is expected that 
the cars will be ready in about six months. 
Two thousand new. locomotives are also 
being negotiated for. 


Meatless Days Suspended 30 Days. .Be- 
cause of the great number of hogs coming 
into market, increasing the meat supply 
beyond the country’s shipping and storage 
capacity, the food administration decided 
that the meatless day regulation should be 
suspended. Thirty days was the limit set. 
Consumers are warned that this does not 
mean that there is an oversupply of pork 
in the country. The sudden influx occur- 
red as a result of the “damming back” dur- 
ing the winter months because of the car 
shortage. By the end of the 30-day period 
the usual seasonal shortage will set in. 
People should take this into account, Food 
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Administrator Hoover warns, and continue 
the principles of food conservation the 
same as usual. The need of food in Eu- 
rope and America is greater than ever, he 
says. 


“Lightless” Order Annulled. Restrictions 
with respect to using fuel for lighting pur- 
poses at night have been suspended by the 
fuel administration until September 1. 
According to a telegram sent out to fuel 
administrators in the various states the 
rule was rescinded as a result of the ur- 
gent request of the Liberty loan commit- 
tee who found the law a hindrance in con- 
nection with advertising the Liberty loan. 


Seized as Alien Property. The plant own- 
ed by the Bosch Magneto Co. of Plain- 
field, N. J., and Springfield, Mass., manu- 
-facturers of magnetos for airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, trucks and other army. and navy 
equipment, has been taken over by the 
alien property custodian. The company 
had been supplying the war department 
with its products but had refused to sell 
any to the allies. When the United States 
entered the war the management was reluc- 
tant te continue furnishing any supplies 
whatever. The estimated value of the 
property is about $5,000,000. 


Houses Commandeered. Drastic action 
was taken by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to provide housing accommoda- 
tions for workmen at the Hog Island ship- 
yards in Philadelphia. Approximately 23,- 
000 men are employed at the yards. Many 
of them came from other parts of the coun- 
try and in order to provide them with 
homes 500 houses in the vicinity of the 
yards were taken over. A part of the 
houses were already vacant but many of 
them had tenants. These were given 30 
days in which to leave. 








Newspaper Views 
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New York Tribune—tThe legislature has 
passed the bill revoking the state charter 
of the German-American Alliance. Now 
congress should act. The ban upon the 
hyphen should be nation-wide. 


Troy Record.—During the period of the 
war America, France, Britain, Italy, Bel- 
gium and Japan will be the United States 
of the world. 


Boston Herald.—Are 
use of that extra hour? 


you making good 


Spokesman Review.—The French are de- 
termined to “fight on” and they won’t stop 
until they “fight on” German soil. 


Providence Journal—The Bolsheviki ap- 
pear to be a good deal more disturbed over 
the landing of a few Japanese at Vladivos- 
tok than over the invasion of their coun- 
try by a host of iron-shod Germans. 


_Louisville Courier-Journal —Beat the sun 
rising; beat the chickens to breakfast, 
beat the pigs eating corn; beat Hoover sav- 


ing wheat; beat your neighbor war gar- 
dening; beat your last record buying Lib- 
erty bonds; beat the nose of the kaiser 
that the boys in khaki may beat it home 
to their sweethearts and to peace with 
honor. 


Boston Herald.—The country is hearing 
less about the German offensive on the 
Wisconsin front. 


Louisville Courier-Journal. — “America’s 
participation in the war,” whistles the min- 
ister of the German navy, “is comparative- 
ly small.” “Comparatively” is the word— 
comparatively with what it is going to be. 


Cincinnati Tribune.—Keep busy at your 
war garden and make yourself absolutely 
independent of Herbert Hoover’s perennial 
threat of a food famine. 


Manchester Union—What’s in a name? 
Berlin leads all other New Hampshire 
cities by a big margin in the per capita 
purchase of war savings stamps to help 
smash the Germans—and with the single 
exception of Manchester. 


Springfield Republican—Potatoes three 
times a day is what the food administra- 
tion desires the American people to eat— 
not always, but while the remainder of last 
year’s crop is being disposed of. Do your 
duty. 


Indianapolis Star.—Now the Austrian 
premier has retired and, no doubt, Emper- 
or Charles wishes the kaiser would let 
him quit, too. 


Milwaukee Sentinel—So Charles M. 
Schwab has been drafted boss of the job 
of our ship construction. A good example 
of the selective conscription. Can’t Roose- 
velt be drafted for something. 


Charleston News and Courier.—Of course 
we want to see the Huns hit hip and 
thigh, but Foch and Pershing are on the 
spot and we are inclined to think they 
know what is best to do, without any long- 
distance advice. 


New York World.—Left in a New York 
bank for 98 years, a deposit originally of $5 
has become $479.37. An admirable exam- 
ple of the power of thrifti 


Detroit Free Press—The German press 
says the kaiser kept the peace for 40 years. 
We knew a man once who was a model hus- 
band for many years and then one day he 
decided to murder his wife, and he did. 


Kansas City Star—-The Russian pacifists 
who demanded peace at any price are now 
going to have to pay the price without get- 
ting the peace. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer.—The kaiser is 
willing to bear the troubles of his people, 
but they must continue to do the fighting. 


Florida Times-Union—The Massachu- 
setts house of representatives has passed a 
bill to permit soldiers and sailors to play 
baseball on Sunday provided no admission 
to the games is charged. This is rank dis- 
crimination and is almost treason. Why 


should these solons, permit soldiers and 
sailors to go to hell while keeping every- 
body else away. 


Bryan’s Commoner.—We read .in the 
newspapers that the Russian peasant is 
called a moujik. Of course, it is difficult 
to control one’s temper so as to make a 
nice choice of language as things now are 
in Russia, but it scarcely seems right to go 
that far. 


Providence Bulletin—A Southern news- 
paper predicts that “whiskers will be seen 
after the war on almost every hand.” Let 
us hope that almost everyone will be able 
to afford gloves. 


Concord Monitor.—Mr. Rockefeller has 
the distinction of being the only man who 
pays one day’s expenses of the great war. 


Topeka Journal.—Experts at the agricul- 
tural colleges advise fathers to make thei: 
sons partners in the farm. The idea is 
nothing new. It has always been the cus- 
tom, on the farm, to give a boy a calf in 
the spring and take it away from him in 
the fall. 


Toledo Blade—We suppose if the Red 
Guards and White Guards of Russia eve: 
need a name that will apply to both, black- 
guards will not be out of place. 


Topeka Capital—We have noticed that 
any man who can think up a plan to rescue 
the farmers can make a good living ex- 
plaining it. 


National Tribune.—In the future a world 
proverb will be: “as brutal as a Prussian, 
and as shameless as a Russian.” 


Chicago Tribune——The Socialist party. 
without changing a word of its utterances 
on the war, could be the Seditious party. 
Part of its propaganda is printed in th: 
German language. All of it could be di- 
rected by German agents. It is a Berlin 
war party operating in American elections 
as an American party. 


New York Sun.—There are 100,000 Smiths 
in the army, of whom 1,500 are Williams, 
against 1,000 Jahns. Thus the statisticians 
destroy our most cherished beliefs. 


Houston Post.—Apparently it is going to 
take all the ground Hindenburg gained to 
supply burying room for the German dead. 


Anaconda Standard.—There will yet come 
a day when the kaiser will be as' unpopular 
in Germany as he is in the rest of the 
world. 


New York - World.—Representative La 
Guardia, aviator for Italy, will seek re- 
election in New York this fall on an “anti- 
yellow, anti-Socialistic, anti-German and 
true-blood-American platform.” It ought 
to win. 

Seattle Times.—A serious contemporary 
rise’ to ask: “Just what is red tape at 
Washington?” It’s the peculiar product 
that makes two perplexing delays in pub- 
lic business flourish where none ever ex- 
isted before. 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I do 
remember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, 
the lumberman, introduced me to you 
at the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary 
Club three years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven't laid eyes 
on you since that day. How is the 
grain business? And how did that 
amalgamation work out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin—compelled me to turn and look 
at him, though I must say it is not my 
usual habit to “listen in” even in a 
hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most fa- 

nous memory expert in the United 
States, ” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could get 
it out: “He will show you a° lot more 
wonderful things than that, before the 
evening is over.’ 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
roe business connection and telephone 

umber?” Why he asked this, I learned 
lates when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
nd called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good 
measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how 
he called back, without a minute’s hesita- 
tion, long lists of numbers, bank clear- 

gs, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates 
ind anything else the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 

HeKK HEE ERES 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got— 
he rather bowled me over by saying, in 
his quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts or something I have read in a mag- 
azine. 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
\nyone vith an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem so miraculous when I do them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was— 
a really poor memory. On meeting a man 
| would lose his name in thirty seconds, 
while now there are probably 10,000 men 
and women in the United States, many of 
whom I have met but once, whose names 
[ can call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, “you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 








“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you.’ 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled thé first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in for- 
ty-eight states to find that I had learned— 
in about one hour—how to remember a list 
of one hundred words so that I could call 
them off forward and back without a sin- 
gle mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. 
other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who 
at 32 years is president of a million dollar 
corporation, the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of New York, makers of the fa- 
mous fire extinguisher 


“Now that the Roth Memory Course 
is finished, I want to tell you. how 
much I have enjoyed the study of this 
most fascinating subject. Usually these 
courses involve a great deal of drudg- 
ery, but this has been nothing but 
pleasure all the way through. I have 
derived much benefit from taking the 
course of instructions and feel that I 
shall continue to strengthen my mem- 
ory. That is the best part of it. I shall 
be glad of anopportunity torocommend 
your work to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it 


The Roth Course is priceless! 
solutely count on my 
call the name of most 
before—and I am 


And so did the 


a bit too strong. 


I can ab- 
memory now. I can 
any man [ have met 
getting better all the 
time. I can remember any figures I wish 
to remember. Telephone numbers come to 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by 
Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses 
are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting 
what that is) has vanished. 
“seared stiff” 
sure. 
to say. 


(you know 
I used to be 
on my feet—because I wasn’t 
I couldn’t remember what I wanted 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on 
my feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in 
a business meeting, or in any social gath- 
ering. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a sphinx 
when I got into a crowd of people who 
knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of light- 
ning most any fact I want right at the 
instant I need it most? I used to think a 
“hair trigger” memory belonged only to 
the prodigy and genius. Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a memory 
if he only knows how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 





vears to be able to switch the big search- | 





light on your mind and see _ instantly 
everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. 


Since we took it up you —.. bey any- 
one in our office say “] guess” “I think 
it was about so much” or “I pe” that 
right now” or “I can’t remember Y OR Fy 
must look up his name.” Now they are 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that 1 saw last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell: Mr. Roth has a most remarkable 
Memory Course. It is simple, and easy 
as falling off a log. Yet with one hour 
a day of practice, anyone—I don’t care 
who he is—can improve his Memory 
100% in a week and 1,000% in six 
months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see 
what a wonderful memory you have got. 
Your dividends in increased earning power 
will be enormous. 


another 


VICTOR JONES. 
Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examiration. 


Merely mail the 
and the complete 


Don’t send any money. 
coupon or write a letter 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


Independent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept 
119 West 40th St., note 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me ‘the Roth Memory Course 
of seven lessons. I will either remail the 
course to you within five days after its 
receipt or send you $5. 
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NAILING THE HUN AGENTS. 
G tions are 1 even the neutral na- 


tions are finding out what dam- 

nable methods the Huns resort 
to to bring the rest of the world under 
their yoke. Dr. Karl Muck, former con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra, who was recently interned as 
an enemy alien, tried to evade intern- 
ment by declaring that he was a Swiss 
citizen. 

He went so far as to induce the Swiss 
minister at Washington to intercede 
with our government in his behalf. 
But the Swiss minister, although a Ger- 
man by race himself—named Hans Sul- 
zer—soon found that Muck was trying 
to impose on him and that he was not 
a citizen of Switzerland at all. The 
government officials exhibited letters 
that Muck had written in which he said 
frankly that he was a German citizen 
and was so recognized by the kaiser. 

This case of Muck is instructive as 
revealing some of the trail of the Hun 
serpent—a trail which has ramified 
through every land, friendly as well as 
hostile, but which has been carefully 
covered up in order to throw suspicion 
off the scent. 

Germany in the first place employs a 
large army of trained spies who are 
regularly engaged in her service. Be- 
sides these she makes use of a vastly 
larger army of agents—men and wom- 
en—who are engaged in all-sorts of 
business and professional pursuits but 
who lose no chance to do dirty work 
for the kaiser. Many of these agents 
get pay of one sort or another but 
others work just for the glory of kai- 
serism; some of them are knaves and 
others are dupes. 

It is often difficult or impossible to 
draw the line and tell whether a given 
individual is one of these Hun agents 
or an innocent person. It is one of the 
strangest things in all the history of 
the human race that such men as Muck 
—men of intellect, genius and educa- 
tion—can uphold such doctrines as kai- 
serism stands for. But we know they 
do it, and it is not necessary for us 
to inquire what distorted and devious 
logic they base their conduct on. 

We know for one thing that truth, 
honor, humanity and the Golden Rule 
have no place in their system, in spite 
of the superiority they claim for their 
“kultur”. Muck, as we have _ seen, 
would boast himself a German citizen 
as long as that suited his purposes, and 
then when it accorded better with his 
plans he would pretend to throw off his 
allegiance to the kaiser and camouflage 
as a neutral Swiss citizen. 

That’ is exactly the way the Hun 
spies are taught to do; scores of them 
have been caught using false passports 
and pretending to be citizens of other 
countries. They see nothing wrong in 
sailing under false colors and cheating 
both friends and enemies, for their 
sense of honor is dried up and they 
argue that anything is justified that 
helps the kaiser. However, the world 


is every day becoming better acquaint- 
ed with their ideals, aims and methods, 
and the more it learns of them the 
more determined it is to blot out the 
whole business. 

On the part of the allies of Christen- 
dom, this is not a war of conquest, glo- 

, indemnity or selfish advantage; the 
object is to make the world safe for 
decent people and insure it against 
domination by any power through 
reachery, intrigue, falsehood, terror- 
ism or violence. This is a big job that 
we have ahead, but there is inspiration 
in its very bigness. 

Our leaders are preparing for the 
war to last five years or more to come, 
When peace does arrive, it must not 
only put an end to the Hohenzollern 
regime in Teuton lands but it must 
also wipe out forever the far-spreading 
fabric of Hun espionage and propa- 
ganda throughout the globe. It is go- 
ing to take time to detect and round 
up all our enemies and obstructors but 
in due time they will be disposed_ of. 
The sheep are going to be separated 
from the goats and the goats put where 
they belong. 


yt petal Hungarian premier is named 
Szyerenyi. The Hungarians can’t 
expect to resume relations with us until 
they reform their spelling. “Szyerenyi” 
is no doubt the Hungarian name for 
Smith, Jones or Brown, but that’s a 
funny way to spell it. 


gq 

OST of living is high, but cost of 

dying is higher still—for some 
people. James Stillman the New York 
banker died the other day leaving a 
fortune of about $50,000,000. Uncle 
Sam levies a war-tax on it of nearly 
$12,000,000, and New York state takes a 
rake-off of over $2,000,000. Still the 
heirs get $36,000,000—which is some- 
thing. The time is not far distant when 
almost the entirety of such fortunes 
will be taxed into the government cof- 
fers, under one name or another. 


g 
— WILHELM visited the harbor 
of Zeebrugge the next day after the 


British blew up the pier. Pity he 
wasn’t on the pier when it was blown 
up. But his time is coming. 


HY is Germany like Holland? 
Because it’s a low lying country, 
dammed on all sides. 


q 
ATHFINDER’S subscription list at 
Henry, N. C., includes B. A, Sain, 
B. H. Sain, E. P. Sain, J. R. Sain and W. 
T. Sain. All sane people take the Path- 
finder—and we don’t cater to the other 
kind. 


Gg 
URTH WULPH, a tailor of Dawn, 
Deaf Smith county, Tex., has de- 
signed a one-piece suit for men which 
effects a considerable conservation of 
material and labor. If Gurth Wulph 
can produce any of the much-needed 
reform in men’s clothes he will be en- 
titled to have his name immortalized, 


SAVE WHEAT; EAT POTATOES. 


OV. CAPPER of Kansas in his pa- 
G per remarks that while potatoes 

are selling in the city for 50 
cents a peck, the farmers 200 miles 
away are unable to sell theirs for 90 
cents a bushel. He condemns this dis- 
parity in price but says that it is no 
new thing, for the farmer is used to 
having “every farm product double in 
price as soon as it leaves his hand.” 

It is true that these big margins be- 
tween wholesale prices at the point of 
production and retail prices at the 
point of consumption are familiar to 
us all. But when anything is so com- 
mon as this it means that there are 
good reasons for it. 

Potatoes have to pass through many 
hands in going from the farmer’s bin 
to the city consumer’s kitchen. Labor 
of every kind costs money, and every- 
one who handles those potatoes adds 
his labor charge to the price. 

How otherwise would he get his pay? 
It would be just as fair to ask the 
farmers to grow potatoes for nothing 
as to ask the middlemen and transpor- 
tation men to handle them for nothing. 

Gov. Capper makes the common mis- 
take of making no allowance for the 
many losses and extra expenses that 
are involved in getting products from 
producer to consumer. If he or others 
really believe that there is so much 
money in marketing potatoes or other 
farm products, they could perform a 
most valuable public service by going 
into that business and showing the 
country how it should be conducted so 
as to avoid “profiteering”. 

There is nothing like an actual test. 
The Pathfinder has ne interest in the 
middlemen; our interests and sympa- 
thies are always with the producer— 
but we recognize the necessity of a big 
margin between the producer’s price 
and the retailer’s store price and we 
can see that the problem is not solved 
by blaming the middleman. 

We object to paying three or four 
prices for potatoes when we know that 
there are thousands of tons of them 
throughout the country that will actu- 
ally rot this spring. But we can realize 
that the transportation of the potatoes 
and the handling and rehandling of 
them is bound to cause this big dis- 
crepancy. If we handled the potatoes 
we would want to be paid for it, and 
we can put ourselves in the other fel- 
low’s place. 

The potato situation is very bad— 
and almost always is bad. Whefprices 
are high it is because there is a poor 
crop. Then everybody plants potatoes 
and next year there is a surplus and 
prices go down, 

And there is no way to make use of 
the surplus profitably. We hear of po- 
tato flour, potato alcohol and other 
products being made from potatoes but 
evidently there is no profit-in such 
conversion. The Germans before the 
war utilized their surplus potatoes in 
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that way but even they were not able 
io solve the problem satisfactorily and 
there was often a loss on the crop. 

Our people have been recommended 

) use potato flour as a substitute for 
vheat but it can’t be had in most places 
at all and when found it costs $20 a 
barrel—an outrageous price. If some 
f our enterprising citizens who are 

xious to serve the world and inci- 
dentally make fortunes would go into 

e production of potato flour for in- 
tance they might win great success. 

It is estimated that we have 30 mil- 

1 bushels of potatoes in this country 

be used up by the time new potatoes 

ne in. “Eat potatoes,” is the watch- 
rd now. Last spring potatoes were 
scarce and high that they were al- 
ost in ‘the jewelry class, and people 
ever realized how much they liked 
tatoes until they were so expensive. 

Now potatoes are plentiful and com- 
paratively cheap in spite of the middle- 

en, and it is the duty of everybody to 
turn in and help eat ’em up. “Unless 
the American people wish to see a very 

rge quantity of potatoes rot on their 
hands, at a time when food is one of 
chief problems of the war, they 
ould at once increase their consump- 
tion of that article,” says the Cincinnati 
times-Star, and this is sound advice. 
ermitting potatoes to go to waste 

w is an economic crime”, adds the 

ovidence Journal. 

It is not only potatoes that are dou- 
bled or trebled in price from the time 
they are produced till the time they 

e paid for by the unfortunate “ulti- 

ate consumer.” The same condition 

pplies to almost everything. 

The present writer has just been 
through the woods within a radius of 
three or four miles of Washington and 
scen large numbers of splendid chest- 
nut trees which have been killed “by 
the blight. These trees could be con- 
verted into lumber which would bring 
$40 to $100 a thousand feet in Washing- 
ton, and the waste could be turned into 
firewood at $20 a cord. 

Nevertheless, the timber today isn’t 
worth $5 a thousand, for the reason 
that it would cost practically as much 
as it would bring to work it up and 
market it. It is not the fault of the 
middlemen that such is the case; what 
accounts for the apparent disparity in 
price is the cost of the labor that enters 
into the finished article and delivered 
article, , 

It is a fact that city people often 
have to pay more for the mere delivery 
of an article than the producer orig- 
inally received for it. A dairyman may 


a 


get, say, 30 cents or less a gallon for 
milk, wholesale, but the consumer in 
town has to pay as high as 15 cents a 
quart, or double price, for it. 


This merely means that the capital, 
labor and risk involved in handling 
and delivering the milk is equal to that 
involved in producing it. The men 
who handle it are no more profiteers 
than the men who produce it are. They 
both have their troubles and they are 
both entitled to sympathetic treatment. 


It is unjust to condemn either pro- 
ducer, middleman or dealer, and the 
fact is that the more we accuse them 
and harass them the more they will 
charge. The problem is a very big one 
and it can’t be solved by blaming any 
particular class of people, 


q 

REMIER CLEMENCEAU of France 

went to his doctor the other day 
and told him that he wanted to be fixed 
up so that he could count on six months 
more of life, to help finish up the big 
work of this war. The doctor told 
him he was good for much longer than 
six months, though he is 77 years old. 
The French premier evidently has 
some idea that the crisis of the war will 
be over within the next six months 
and the remark he dropped hasea signi- 
ficant bearing on the possibilities ahead. 
However, few people in this country 
are looking for peace for a long time 
to come. Premier Clemenceau’s action 
in going to his doctor and getting look- 
ed over furnishes a good example to 
all men of middle or advanced age who 
want to make the most of what life re- 
mains to them. Such men, even if they 
seem to have nothing particular the 
matter with them, should make it a 
point to submit themselves to a doctor 
from time to time and have him give 
them a thorough going-over. The doc- 
tor will then have a definite basis on 
which he can advise them as to their 
habits of work, diet, etc. He can warn 
them of any weakness that is in evi- 
dence and if they will heed his advice 
they can head off a large amount of 
illness and in most cases can material- 
ly prolong their years of usefulness. 
These are days when it is the duty of 
every person to save himself and con- 
serve his strength and resources so 
that they may be used to advantage in 
the great work that Providence has as- 
signed us. It is the last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. Human be- 
ings can, without injury, do a phenom- 
enal amount of work if they take prop- 
er care of themselves, but it requires 
only a slight additional strain to cause 
their collapse. No-one has yet found 


the biggest load that a Ford auto will 
earry, but human beings are not ma- 
chines made of heat-treated vanadium 
steel and their capacity for work and 
their useful life is limited. It is sui- 
cide to waste your life or abuse your 
health or your talents—and suicide is 
a sin, 
q 


UBLICITY department of National 

Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion keeps sending the Pathfinder liter- 
ature whose purpose is to try to make 
it appear that the country would be a 
lot better off if it didn’t adopt prohibi- 
tion. They have just sent us a 125-page 
book filled with “facts and figures” and 
fake arguments which are an insult to 
the intelligence of any person. This 
book is sent out with the union label 
on it, which is also an insult to the 
workers. It advances the old plea that 
the closing up of the liquor traffic will 
throw an army of men out of employ- 
ment. If that is true, let it be put in 
effect at once, for these men are needed 
in useful productive industries, In the 
District of Columbia, which went “dry” 
last year, the liquor people declared 
that several thousand men would lose 
their chance to make a living, by being 
thrown out of work, and that the sa- 
loons would be a loss because no use 
could be made of them. But the lie 
was nailed right there, for these men 
soon got better and more honest jobs 
and the buildings once occupied by sa- 
loons have been put to use for legiti- 
mate purposes, The Liquor Dealers’ 
Association writes us blandly: “We will 
appreciate any comment or review of 
the manual which you may make.” We 
hope they will “appreciate” what we 
have said here. The Pathfinder is not 
a prohibition paper, but it is for pro- 
hibition, as it is for every good thing. 
The liquor traffic is going and our ad- 
vice for years to those who are in any 
way connected with it has been to get 
out of it and get into soriething decent. 
If they stick to it they will have to 
stand the loss. 


NE of our readers writes to ask 

what the longest word in the dic- 
tionary is—and he spells it “diction- 
ery”. It might be a good plan for this 
reader—and some others—to have a 
dictionary. Dictionaries are cheap and 
there should be one in daily use in ev- 
ery home. The dictionary should not 
be regarded as gospel, for there are no 
end of good words that are not to be 
found there, and also many words are 
found there that are not good—but it 
is a guide which it is well to make use 
of in default of a better one. 
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from the personal point of view, but “with malice toward 
none and charity for all’’—never with the idea offorcing 
conclusions on ourfriends, but rather of stimulating though ; 
and discussion on living topics. We have no axes to g:ind_ 
no schemes to boost—no interests but yours to safeguard 
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NY QUESTION BOX |} 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,” or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 





Russia’s Claim to Alaska. 

Ques. On what were Russia’s claims to 
Alaska based and how long was it in her 
possession before the U. S. purchased it?— 
Anus. Claims were based on explorations, 
principally those of Vitus Bering, Danish 
navigator in Russian service. These ex- 
piorations were made about 1740 and U. S. 
purchased territory in 1867. 


Buffalo Nickels Still Being Coined. 

Ques. Did the government coin a cer- 
tain number of Buffalo nickels and then 
discontinue their coinage or are they still 
being turned out by the mints?—Ans. Buf- 
falo nickel is only coin of five-cent denom- 
ination now being issued; such nickels are 
being coined by mints as demand for them 
warrants. 


Non-Combatant Branches of Army. 


Ques. Are there any branches of the U. 
S. army that do not participate in actual 
fighting? If so, please name them.—Ans. 
Quartermaster and engineer departments 
and divisions of signal corps and ordnance 
department ordinarily are not called into 
actual fighting but service in these branch- 
es is by no means bullet-proof. 


Reporting Suspected Spy. 

Ques. To whom should one report the 
activities of a suspected spy? What pen- 
alty would be imposed if one should re- 
port a suspected spy and no evidence could 
be found proving him to be one?—Ans, 
You should report to local police or near- 
est U. S. marshal any person if you have 
good reason to believe he is spy. You 
would suffer no penalty if suspected per- 
son could not be proved guilty of spying. 
It is duty of citizens to warn government 
in order that it may take steps to protect 
itself against enemies within country’s 
borders. 


Meaning of Armageddon. 

Ques. Please explain what is meant by 
Armageddon.—Ans. This is name of great 
battlefield referred to by Biblical writers. 
Location* is believed to be tableland of 
Esdraelon in Galilee and Samaria. In its 
center was town of Megiddo whose site is 
how occupied by town of Lejjun. On this 
field some of the great conflicts between 
Israelites and their enemies took place. 
Arrageddon is spoken of figuratively in 
Apocalypse as scene of “battle of the great 
day of God.” In modern times name has 
been used figuratively to express ideas of 
place of mighty conflict or point at which 
momentous and far-reaching events are to 
take place or have taken place. 


Society of Cincinnati. 

Ques. Please tell me what was the so- 
ciety of Cincinnati—Ans. Organization 
formed in 1783 by American and foreign 
officers of Revolutionary war; so named 
from Cincinnatus, great Roman hero, be- 
cause he, like many of organization’s mem- 
bers, had been called from agricultural 
labors to defend country. Main purpose 
in beginning was to‘care for widows and 


orphans of soldiers who had lost their 
lives. Later its object came to be more 
and more to perpetuate mutual friend- 
ships and remembrances of noted events 
of revolutionary period. Washington was 
chosen first president of organization and 
remained president-general until his death. 
General society of Cineinnati and state so- 
cieties are still in existenee, provision be- 
ing made in‘ constitution of society that 
eldest masculine descendant of an original 
member shall be entitled to wear order 
and enjoy privileges of society. 


No Government Insurance for Civilians. 


Ques. Can a person not in the military 
service of the U. S. take out government 
life insurance?—Ans. No; this insurance 
is exclusively for men or women engaged 
in active service under U. S. war or navy 
department. 


Bloom and Blossom. 


Ques. Is there any difference in the 
meaning of the terms, “bloom” and “blos- 
som”?—Ans, They are used interchange- 
ably in reference to flower or flowers col- 
lectively but to botanists, “bloom” means 
powdery or waxy substance formed on cer- 
tain fruits, as plums and grapes, also on 
leaves of certain plants, such as cabbage, 
while “blossom” is applied to reproductive 
organs of plants when surrounded by usual 
bright-colored floral envelope. Term “blos- 
som” in every-day speech often refers spe- 
cifically to flowers of fruit trees or useful 
plants. ® 


Power of Hypnotism. 

Ques. What is hypnotism, and can a 
person hypnotize another against the lat- 
ter’s will?—Ans. Hypnotism is not well 
understood yet, but im a general way it isa 
condition artificially produced in a_ per- 
son’s mind whereby he is made passive 
and becomes subject to suggestions from 
another. A strong-willed person cannot be 
hypnotized by another against his consent 
but after one person has been hypnotized 
a number of times he may be controlled to 
some extent even involuntarily. 


Principle of Boiler Injector. 

Ques. Please explain how water is forced 
into steam boiler with an injector or in- 
spirator, when there is same steam pres- 
sure both ways.—Ans. Cold water meets 
hot steam and steam is suddenly condens- 
ed; this causes contraction and partial 
vacuum and water is sucked into boiler. 


Why Does Hen Turn Eggs? 

Ques. A setting hen will turn her eggs 
daily. This evens their temperature and 
makes them hatch better. But what 
prompts hen to do this?—Ans. Under the 
principle of evolution, all animals develop 
characteristics and habits fér the preserva- 
tion of their species and these become in- 
stinctive in time. But it is not always 
possible to perceive what environment 
produced such protective ways. Those 
hens that lacked instinct to turn their eggs 
failed to hatch eggs as successfully as 
those that turned them, and so nature fa- 
vored those that were the best mothers. 


The Balkan Wars. 


Ques. What was the Balkan war, and 
did it have anything to do with present 
war?—-Ans. There have been various wars 
in the Balkan country but what are now 
called the Balkan*wars took place in 1912 
and 1913. Trouble started when Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Greece and Montenegro joined in 
war on Turkey in order to rescue Christian 
population from Turkish tyranny. They 
won and captured nearly all of Turkey 


in Europe. Then Bulgaria turned and 
made war on her allies beeause. she 
thought she should have had larger share 
of the spoils, Rumania was silent partne: 
of Serbia, Greece and Montenegro and re- 
sult was defeat for Bulgaria. Turkey re- 
captured some of territory she had lost, 
but war resulted in annexations to Bu! 
garia, Serbia, Greece, Montenegro and als 
Rumania. These Balkan wars did hay 
some influence in preparing way for pres 
ent war. Austria grew more jealous of he 
little neighbor Serbia after latter was s 
much enlarged by her slice of Turkey an 
she only waited for pretext to make wa 
on her. This pretext came in 1914, whe 
Austrian archduke was assassinated by 
Serbish zealot. 


Distance and Size of Moon. 

Ques. What is diameter of moon, and 
its distance from earth?—Ans. Moon 
about 2160 miles in diameter. Its mea 
distance from earth is about 240,000 miles. 
but it sometimes comes within 221,000 an 
sometimes goes almost 260,000 miles fron 
us. 


Triple Alliance. 

Ques. What is the triple alliance?—Ans 
There is no such thing now. It was a: 
alliance between Germany, Austria and 
Italy but it was broken when Austria and 
Germany started this war and Italy re 
fused to join them in their schemes fo 
conquest. 


Asbestos Cement. 

Ques. How can I make an asbestos ce- 
ment to cover a hot-water heater?—Ans 
Mix ground asbestos with solution of so- 
dium silicate. This produces cement ca- 
pable of withstanding high degree of heat. 
By subsequently treating it with solution 
of calcium chloride silicate of calcium is 
formed and it is rendered insoluble. 


Birthday on Feb. 29. 

Ques. If a person is born Feb. 29, what 
day would his birthday fall on in ordi- 
nary years?—Ans. As there is no Feb, 29 
in ordinary years the only way is to ob- 
serve day before or day after. Logical way 
is to observe Feb. 28, as that keeps birth- 
day in February. 


Auto Storage Batteries, 

Ques. I have Chevrolet auto and th 
storage battery is “dead”. Can I tak 
paraffine oil, distilled water and causti 
soda and make battery over?—Ans. No. It 
a battery is “dead” to the point where i! 
will not take a recharge then its life is 
probably gone. Sometimes an expert cai 
take it apart and repair it but its efficiency 
is lessened and it will not last long any- 
way, and the expense is not justified. Bet- 
ter policy to put money into new battery, 
though these are now costly—$20 to $30 
A storage battery that is simply run down 
can be given a new charge from an elec- 
tric-li,ht circuit, with voltage reduced t 
proper point. A battery is soon injured 
by leaving it uncharged, and in cold weath- 
er it will freeze and be ruined if left that 
way. The active liquid in 4 storage bat- 
tery is dilute sulphuric acid, not “paraffin: 
oil” (which is English for kerosene) and 
there is no caustic soda present. A stor- 
age battery and a dry battery are totally 
different things. A storage battery wil! 
not give out any current of itself but it 
stores up current which is run into it, and 
gives this out as needed, until exhausted: 
it can be recharged as often and as long 
as it is in good condition, but even with 
best of care it will last only a couple of 
years or so. A dry battery is a primary 
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battery; that is, it gives out current with- 
out being charged, and it continues to 
vield current until the chemical elements 
in it have combined. It cannot be re- 
harged and its life is practically gone. 
Recipes for renewing their life by adding 
chemicals are given but they are not worth 
‘he bother and it is best to buy new bat- 
‘eries. Storage batteries for an auto should 
of proper type for the particular make 
d model of machine; any auto shop or 
ail-order concern can furnish them. 





















































































Presidential Succession. 

Ques. Why does Pathfinder contradict 
question-books on the succession of 
he cabinet to the presidency? Which is 
rect?—Ans. Pathfinder is correct; it 
s made a study of this subject and its 
statement is authoritative. Many text- 
oks, reference books, histories, etc., are 

way off” on presidential succession. 





British Control of Egypt. 


Ques. Why is Egypt controlled by Great 
‘itain when owned by Turkey?—Ans. 
Egypt before the war was tributary to 
lurkey but England had large authority 


ver it, especially its finances, as result of 

treaties forced from Turkey. Early in war 
England drove out Turkish authorities and 
set up separate government there. 


Absolute Monarchies About Gone. 


Ques. Are there at present any abso- 
tute monarchies? If so, name them.—Ans. 


There are no longer any absolute mon- 
rchies strictly in the old sense. World 
Almanac gives Abyssinia, Afghanistan, 


Morocco, Siam and Oman (on Persian gulf) 
as only remaining ones; but even these 
have some semblance of constitutional gov- 
ernment or are more or less subject to 
outside powers. 





Origin of Oceans. 

Ques. If the earth was once a fiery, 
gaseous hall, where did the waters of the 
‘eans, rivers, étc., come from?—Ans. Wa- 
ter is simply a chemical combination of 
iwo gases, hydrogen and oxygen. The 
me two elements exist abundantly in 
ost of the materials that go to make up 
he globe. Hydrogen burns with great 
heat, and oxygen feeds the fire. When hy- 

gen is burned, oxygen combines with 
he hydrogen and the product of the com- 
bustion is water, In other words water is 
urned hydrogert—the ashes of hydrogen, 
roughly speaking. Hence the heat that 
nade the globe a ball of fire was the very 
agent that produced the water which we 
now have on the globe. The water at first 
was in the form of steam, but as the crust 
of the earth cooled off, this steam con- 
lensed into water and this water settled 

the low places to form the oceans, seas 
and other bodies of water. 

Age of German Kaiser. 

Ques. How old is the kaiser? Has he 
nly one arm?—Ans. He was_ 59 at his 
ast birthday, Jan. 27. One arm is with- 
ered and shortened. 





Time to Prune Trees. 
Ques. What is the best time of the year 
t! ‘o prune forest or fruit trees?—Ans. May 
done in late winter or in early spring 
v before sap starts. Pruning is not advisa- 
t ble after sap begins to flow or after trees 
t are in leaf because it removes too much 
d ve material and exhausts trees. 





ca Dark Ages and Middle Ages. 

h Ques. What are considered the dark ages 
yf and the middle ages in history?—Ans. 
‘Name dark ages has been applied to period 








in European history beginning at time of 
irruption of barbarian hordes before fall 
of Roman empire, A. D. 476. It continued 
until Italian renaissance in 13th century 
and was characterized by decay of civiliza- 
tion. Middle ages refers to period in Eu- 
ropean history considered as beginning at 
downfall of Rome in 476 and continuing 
until 15th century. Some authorities re- 
gard fall of Constantinople and eastern 
empire (1453) as marking end of period; 
others fix end at about 1450 when printing 
was invented; others say 1492, time of dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, and still 
others consider end as coming still later, 
in 1520 when Reformation was at crisis. 





“Fatherland” as Troop Ship. 
Ques. If the ship “Fatherland” were 
used as a troop ship how many men would 
she be able to carry?—Ans. There are no 

official figures but reports say 10,000. 





Comparison of “Straight”. 

Ques. Can the adjective “straight” be 
compared?—Ans. Strictly, no. Practical- 

,; however, there are few things that are 
perfectly straight; one line, one board or 
one pin can therefore be more or less 
nearly straight than others and forms, 
“straighter” and “straightest” are in wide 
and general use. 


Meaning of “Red Tape”. 

Ques. Please explain the meaning of 
“red tape.’—Ans. Term applied to official 
procedure which is characterized by tedi- 
ous and more or less useless formalities and 
routine, resulting in inefficiency and vexa- 
tious delays in transaction of business. 
Term originated from custom of tying 
official documents with red tape. 


Red Morning Sky and Rain. 


What is the scientific explanation 
of the fact that a red sky in the morning 
often precedes rain?—Ans.» Rays at red 
end of spectrum are refracted to eye by 
increased amount of moisture in atmos- 
phere. 


Ques. 





Putting “Teeth” in a Bill. 


Ques. Please explain what is meant by 
putting “teeth” yin a bill—Ans. Figurative 
expression meaning to make bill fully ef- 
fective; so it will accomplish purpose 
which it is designed to accomplish—so it 
will “bite”. 





Value of the Gulden. 

Ques. What is the value of a piece of, 
money called a gulden?—Ans, Austro- 
Hungarian florin or monetary unit is called 
guiden; it is silver coin worth about 48 
cents in our money. Name is also applied 
to guilder or florin, monetary unit of Hol- 
land, which is worth normally about 40 
cents in our money. 





Home-Made Storage Battery Impracticable. 


Ques. Can you give me instructions for 
making a small storage battery suitable 
for ignition purposes or miniature lamps? 
—Ans. Making of such batteries is too 
difficult and without equipment for pro- 
ducing them in quantities cost would be 
prohibitive. 





Joining New Concrete to Old. 


Ques. How can I make new concrete 
work join to old concrete and form a wa- 
ter-tight joint, suitable for a water trough? 
—Ans. It is extremely difficult to make 
such joints entirely water-tight. Old con- 
crete should be clean and free from grease, 
then make joint with rich, creamy mixture 
of cement and sand. 
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latex which is secreted by about 50 dif- tree were taken to England and pla 
ferent species of tropical trees, shrubs ed. They grew and thrived and se: 
and vines. The sap or latex is obtained. lings were transplanted to Cey! 

by making incisions in the bark some- whose soil and climate, it was believe: 
what after the manner of tapping sugar were well adapted to their grow' 
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Some were also planted in the Malay 
peninsula, Summatra, Borneo, Java and 
ther islands having a soil and clin.ate 
imilar to those of the South American 
egion where the trees are indigenous. 
rhe experiment proved successful and 
t present there are thousands of acres 
n these tropical islands devoted to the 
ltivation of rubber. 
In due time the rubber plantations 
egan to yield rubber in commercial 
iantities until now their product con- 
titutes two-thirds or more of the total 
w rubber used in the industries and 
\bout the time the first plantation of 
ibber became available the automo- 
e was developed to a point where it 
is a practical machine and this nat- 
ally created an enormously greater 
cmand for rubber; more than half of 
the rubber now produced is used for 
manufacture of automobile tires. 
he yield of “wild” rubber would be 
fficient for only a fraction of the 
esent tire output; it has been estimat- 
that but for the experimental plant- 
¢ of the seeds in London and the sub- 
juent introduction of the plant in the 
pical and subtropical islands of the 
r East the number of automobiles in 
is country would be only about 1/120 
creat as it is now. 
\s a considerable part of the raw 
bber produced comes from British 
erritory and as the bulk of the world’s 
pply was carried in British ships, 
‘reat Britain was able early in the 
ar to cut off Germany’s supply. This 
iverted a larger amount than ever to 
e United States and as a result rub- 
er manufacture here was greatly in- 
eased; despite the fact that the trend 
es f prices, as a result of greater pro- 
ction, was downward, the value of 
anufactured articles of rubber dou- 
bled from 1914 to 1916 when it amount- 
” ed to something like $300,000,000. 


MOTHER GOOSE ON THE WAR. 


In 1914, war was startin’; 

In 1915, Zeps sent driftin’; 

In 1916, U-boats mixed in; 

In 1917, U. S. threatenin’; 

In 1918, watchful waitin’; 
ng In 1919, lots of fightin’; 
0 In 1920, war a-plenty; 
t In 1921, war is done. 
10 Good-by for good to autocracy; 
| World made safe for democracy. 


Automatic Repeating Rifle 


UP Fires 
r 20 Shots in 
One Loading 


This is a regular size 
au tématic revolver. 
S hoots. B. B. shots ob- 
if ainable anywhere, 
same as other rifles and 
guns, Repeats 20 times 
d with one loading. Hand- 
eg somely. finished in gun 

metal. No caps or load necessary. as it works 
ith a spring and shoots with Se and ace 
ie iracy, Simply load with 20 shot, then 
bi pre ess the trigger. Nothing to SSaiplde — abso- 
la ‘utely harmless and safe. Remember, it is not 
& mere toy, but the same size and shape as a 
REGULAR AUTOMATIC. Sent_complete with a round of 
et t for ONLY 25¢ postpaid 


nson Smith & Co., Dept, 819, 64 W. LakeSt., Chicago 












Don't Send a Penny 





These Len-Mort work and outdoor shoes are ‘such wonderful value 
that we gladly send them, no money down. You will find them so well- f 
made and so stylish and such a big money saving 
bargain that you will surely keep them. So don’t hesitate. 


your seize. No need for you to pay retailers’ prices when |; 
you can buy direct from us—and know what you are |! 
getting before you pay evenapenny. Dealers get $5.00 
and $6.00 for shoes not near eo good. Act now. Mail 

the coupon today while the special offer holds good. 


Great Shoe Offer 


We can’t tell you enough about these shoes 
here. This shoe is built to meet the demand of 
an outdoor city workers’ shoe as well as for 
the modern farmer. Send and see for 27 
yourself what they are. Built on stylish 
lace Blucher last. The special tanning 
process makes the leather proof against the 
acid in milk, manure, eqil, gasoline , etc. They 

outwear 3 ordinary pairs of shoes Your choice of 
wide, medium or narrow. Very flexible, soft and 
easy on the feet. Made by a special process 
which leaves all the “‘life’’ in the leather and 

ves it wonderful wear- Heels. Birt 

ble leather soles and hee 

and waterproof tongue. H 
chrome leather tops. a 
slip them on and see if they 
are not the most comfort- 
able, easiest, most wond- 








































Morton & Co. 


Dept.67 Chicago 

Send the Len-Mort Shoes 
repaid. I will pa y $3.65 on are 
rival, and examine them carefully. 
If 1 am not satisfied, will send them back 
and you will refund my money. 

































































q SNithc tas bastayclacstobes Width = 
Only the coupon—nomoney. Thatbrings } 
these splendid shoes prepaid. You are to 
be the judge of quality, style and value. i cdi nsstcneci itn sinitlesenstacsocstnstscnancdeidseuntn ove 
Keep them only if eee pe A in eve — 
my. Be sure to give size and width. M i 
coupon now. : 
A@Oecrccccccscccscceess Married or single.......ssseeeee0 ooee 
Leonard-Morton & Co. r 
Dept. 67 Chicago 
DGAPORB cco ccccccoccscccccsccccces scccee eeecessee’ 
=a 
New MUSICAL he se MAGIC FLUTE 
ee ee ee ‘2 With the Musical Hazce be dub W Sweet 
4 you can, without pre’ ‘4 y 
) Mamping| Ear * Teel wo Mase 
PIANO 4 Rs mee ce ae mitt marvelode musical 
mane’ \Card’ fe coma ipewrament es 
. 3 seat, Riess ores 
\ easy P Er a Feselt, Pres pen ezcetient te ity it be the serene 
eee cee SIMPLE SYSTEM | =x mitations Uned swith | 1 9G Se ae 
nectataarar nave | Eee ih caceme coca: ar. br fest ane 
~~ 4 ~ , » Ox: e Ww ractice, aa it ie al 
reer ees paepe eee Reese ste vase: | Seersuge a merle at slg crm, cn sre 
Weg tayct  dipence wiih toe a of hs sostpalé. ay either, with se posi on Sy a 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept, 819, 54 W. LakeSt.,Chicago | Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. mate" ha W ‘Lake St. "Chicago 



























The Best Opportunity 








assigned. 
its combinations. 








We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer schoo] to be held during 1918, Much of the best territory still un- 
Many can = — a ——e for o Pathfinder and 


. . ¥ 


- 
bd . 











New Offers, New F'eetures, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 











Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent's outfit ; 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


give ¢ 


xclusive 




















F‘or Institute Agents 
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Teachers Wanted 


Thousands of U. S. Government positions are to be 
filled at from $1200 to $1800. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P88, 
Rochester, N. Y., for list and full description of 





the positions open which will be sent free of charge. 


oc FASHION DEPARTMENT 





No, 2449—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes 
and 12 years. 
material. 


: 6, 8, 10 
Size 10 requires 4 3-4 yards of 36-inch 
Price, 10¢,. 


No, 2441—Dress for Misses and Small Women.— 
Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 requires 
6 7-8 yards of 27-inch material. 
about 1 3-4 yards at the foot. Price, 10c. 


No, 2223—Child’s Under Garment,—Cut in 6 sizes: 
, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 6 requires 1 5-8 
yard of 36-inch material. Price, 10c. 


No. 2424—Girls’ Dress with or without Bolero. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 ard 12 years. Size 8-re- 
quires 3 yards of 36-inch material for the dress, and 
3-4 yard for the bolero. Price, 10c. 


No, 2417-2434—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 2417 cut 
in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. It requires 2 3-8 yards of 44-inch material 
for a 38-inch size. Skirt 2434 is cut in 7 sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure., 
Size 24 requires 3 yards of 40-inch haterial. The 
skirt measures 2 yards at the foot. TWO separate 
patterns, 10c. FOR EACH pattern. 

No, 2429—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Size 10 requires 3 3-4 yards of 44-inch 
material. Price, 10c. 

(SS ee eB SB SB SSB See eee SS Se ee eee 


Herewith find.......cents for which send me 
the following patterns: 


PORTE NO. oocicsccecctcécecsMM. .< 


eeeeeeerenae 


Pattern NO..cccocccocecs Sise..ccccccccscoy 


Patter Wes cacvoewscesce ccc MBC... 000 ecnsoccect 


Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C, 
_ Be sure to sign your full name and address below, 





The skirt measures | 








COMAaN 


the Home: 





Reforming Women’s Dress. 


Will the wearing of trousers instead 
of skirts by women ever become uni- 
versal? The readiness with which 
many who are doing war work are tak- 
ing up with overails, bloomers and 
pantalettes speaks in favor of the 
change, especially. if they find, as Dr. 
Mary Walker did, that the bifurcated 
dress is more congenial and more com- 
fortable. Modistes have asserted, how- 
ever, that women’s dress is not tending 
to the mannish effect but more to the 


f 





a. 








v 





flaring order. As soon as the war is 
_overm and things get settled again the 
styles will become more feminine than 
ever, it has been asserted. 

Dress reform has occupied a promi- 
nent place in the public mind for 
many years. Efforts are forever being 
made to revolutionize style but though 
many innovations occur the general 
trend seems to be along one cycle, ex- 
tending through a period of sometimes 
scores of years. Some people object to 
certain styles because they are “too im- 
modest”. Others declare the same 


z Hatched 117 Chicks 


John A. Clark of Jonesboro, Ark., writes: 
“I hatched 117 chicks and did not lose one. 
Not a weak one in the flock.” Mrs. J. B. 
Courson, Cordova, Ala. writes: “I have 
been using your tablets and did not lose a 
single chick. My neighbers want your 
tablets.” 

You will not lose a single chick, either, 
if you will use Reefer’s Ready Relief, which 
every poultry raiser knows saves baby 
chicks from dying of that dreadful white 
diarrhea plague. A package of this new 
scientific discovery will save 500 baby 
chicks. Aren’t 500 of your baby chicks 
worth $1. That is less than one-half cent 
apiece. I take all the risk and will refund 
every penny of your money if Reefer’s 
Ready Relief fails to save your chicks. A 
million-dollar bank backs up this guaran- 
tee. Send for a dollar package today or 
write for my free poultry book which tells 
the experience of a man who has made a 
fortune out of poultry. E. J. Reefer, 5055 
Reefer Building, Kansas City, Mo.—Advt. 











gowns to be too old-fashioned to mee 
the needs of the day. And so it goes. 
Today we find both the mannish an 
the feminine effects struggling _ fo: 
precedence. 

When the women’s rights movemen! 
began to be agitated nearly 70 years 
ago there also started in the Unite: 
States a movement for dress. reforn 
Those favoring it argued that if wome: 
were to compete with men in indus 
trial and professional fields they ought 
not to be hampered and handicappei! 
by clinging skirts. 

In 1849 Mrs. Ann Bloomer appeared 
clad in an outfit that caused even the 
most radical reformers to gasp. It con- 
sisted of a jacket with close sleeves, 
skirt reaching just below the knees anid 
a pair of Turkish trousers. But though 
the wearer advertised the costume 
widely and endeavored by lecturing 
about the country to get others t: 
adopt it it never became at all popular. 
The few who were won over were so 
ridiculed everywhere that they soo: 
gave it up. 

Soon after bloomers disappeared the 
styles swept to the opposite extrem: 
and hoopskirts caine into fashion. But 
as is the case with everything immod- 
erate these lasted only a short time 
and were soon displaced by a dress s 
tight that almost every line of the 
body was revealed. 

Women of means 10, five and eve: 
two years ago thought little of any- 
thing except society, culture and dress 
Today conditions are different and wi 
find wives and daughters of million 
aires working indefatigably for th: 
benefit of mankind. Less time is being 
spent in worrying about style; simplici- 
ty and usefulness are the main features 
sought after. 

Women doing certain kinds of work 


_ today have found, as those years ag 


contended, that skirts hindered and 
hampered them and made their labors 
harder to perform. So with a direct 
ness born of a belief in the justice o! 
their course they took the offending 
garments off and donned some that 
afforded a freer movement of their 
bodies. 

The question arises whether the new 
costumes that are appearing do not rob 
women of their feminity and mak: 
them coarse and mannish. Or do the) 
permit a healthier, better womanhood 
by allowing a fuller development of the 
distinctive qualities of the feminine sex 
and better fit women to become the 
mothers of the future race? 

The war is bringing about number- 
less reforms, The popular trend today 
is toward efficiency and wonten who 
are compelled to do manual work have 
found that they can’t be efficient and 
wear skirts. Whether these suits wil! 
continue after the war or not doesn’t 
matter now. The fact is that there is 
an immense amount of work to be done 
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and that women are asked to do a large 
part of it. If they can do their work 
better and with less effort by wearing 
varments that are neither prudish nor 
smmodest who in these times of stress 
going to deny them that privilege? 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Women Doing Work of Men. According 
to a report recently submitted to the Brit- 
h bureau of labor statistics, over 1,413,006 

itions in industrial, professional and 
vil lines in England have been taken by 

men during the past three years. At 
esent there are approximately 89,000 
women engaged in agriculture, 67,500 in 

nancial and banking institutions and 94,- 

( taking men’s places on tramways and 

) general transportation work. Exclusive 
of dressmaking, domestic servants and 
women in military, naval and Red Cross 

ospitals, there are 1,426,000 more women 

mployed today than there were in July, 
1914, 


ane 


Fond for Refugees. During its campaign 
which ended a few days ago the American 
Women’s Hospitals obtained by contribu- 
tions a total of over $232,000 with which to 

nd abroad a delegation of representatives 

aid women and children in the devas- 





tated area of France and also to care for 
wounded soldiers and refugees along the 
Italian and Balkan fronts. The amount 
subscribed exceeded the mark set by over 
$30,000. 





Worse By Far. After returning from 
France where she had deen sent to investi- 
gate conditions of women and children in 
the war zone, Dr. Esther Lovejoy exclaimed 
before a meeting of representatives of 80 
Red Cross chapters: “There is only one 
thing worse than death—for a man to live 
to be old without having done anything 
worth while; but for a woman to live to 
be the mother of a generation of Huns is 
worse than a million deaths—it is a living 
death.” 





Receives Letter from Secretary. Though 
President Wilson is very busy and should 
not be bothered with gifts or unimportant 
letters his secretary, Mr. Tumulty, under- 
takes to acknowledge the presents sent 
and also to answer a few of the letters. The 
other day Mrs. Mary Mutusack, of Chicago, 
received a note from Mr. Tumulty thank- 
ing her for a banner which she had sent 
to the president. The banner was of silk, 
20 inches long and 14 inches wide, and 
bore the president’s likeness in needle- 
work. ' 

















FREE TO YOU 



























| Brand new, just out. This is positively the most 
| beautiful Ring you have ever seen. Made of 
GENUINE STERLING SILVER—GUARANTEED. 
Suitable for either man, woman, girl or boy. 
SEND nO MONEY I want to give one per- 

son in each locality one 
of these handsome patriotic Rings FREE for just 
a little easy work, which you can do in an hour 
or two. Be first to get one—write TODAY—quick 
—they are going fast—a post card will do—send 
correct size. 


AMERICA FIRST RINC CLUB, © 
Dept. 118, Topeka, Kan. 


Orations, Debates, Essays, Etc. written to order. 


$1 per 1,000 words. 
Miller’s Literary Agency, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, O. 


| Ari tg Mearud Washing Tablets. Samples free. Proven * 
i s cess. Big seller. SCHUBERT, 3203A So. Halsted, Chic 
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What 


Nuxated Iron 
is Made From 


Sworn Statement of Composition of its Formula 


it increases the strength and endurance of delicate, nervous, run-down 
folks in two weeks time in many instances. 


The Board of Directors have authorized the 
broadest publication of the sworn statement of 
the composition of Nuxated Iron, one of the 
most widely used tonic, strength and blood 
builders in’ the world, so that the public may 
examine it for themselves and judge as to its 
merits, 

It is conservatively estimated that this remark- 
able formula ts now being used by over 3,000,000 
people annually in America alone. Among those 
who have used and strongly endorse it are many 
physicians formerly connected with well-known 
hospitals, former United States Senators Wm. 
E. Mason and Charles A, Towne, former members 
of Congress; distinguished U. S. Army Generals 
(Retired), Judge Atkinson of the United States 
Court of Claims at Washington and former 
Health Commissioner Kerr, of Chicago. 

Newspapers everywhere are invited to copy this 
statement for the benefit of their readers. It is 
suggested that physicians make a record of it and 
keep it in their offices so that they may intelli- 
gently answer questions of patients concerning it. 
Everybody is advised to cut it out and keep it. 
A copy of the actual sworn statement will be sent 
to any one who desires such, It is as follows: 


Iron Peptonate (Special specific 
Standard) Quantity given below. 
Sodium Glycerophosphates U.S.P. 
(Monsanto.) 
Calcium Glycerophosphates U.S.P. 


(Monsanto.) 
P. E. Nux Vomica U.S.P. 
Cascarin Bitter 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Po. Ginger U.S.P. 
Oil Cassia Cinnamon UW:S.P. 
Calcium Carbonate Precip. U.S.P. 


Each dose of two tablets of Nuxated Iron con- 
tains one and one-half grains of organic iron 


| wa 











Ci tht out Loe 


in the form of iron peptonate of a special specific 
standard which in our opinion esses supe- 
rior qualities to any other known form of irdn. By 
using other makes of iron Peptonate we could 
have put the same quantity of actual iron in the 
tablets at less than one-fourth the cost to us, 
and by azsing 
metallic iron 
we could have 
acc omplished 
the same thing 
at less than 
one-twelfth the 
cost; but by so 
doing we must 
have most cer- 
tainly impaired 
their therapeu- 
tic efficacy. 
G ly ¢ erophos- 
bates used in 


most expensive 
tonic ingre- 
dients known. 
It is especially 
rec ommended 
to build up 
the nerve force 
and thereby in- 
crease brain 
power, as gly- 


c erophosphates Surgeon Jefferson Park 
are said to con- 


ot gee ha Hospital, Chicago. 


ous in a state very similar to that in which it is 
found in the nerve and brain cells of man, 

As will be seen from the above, two important 
ingredients of Nuxated Iron (Iron Peptonate and 
Glycerophosphates) are very expensive products 
as compared with most other tonics. 

Under such circumstances the temptation to a- 
dulteration and substitution by unscrupulous per- 
sons, is very great and the public is hereby 
warned to be careful and see every bottle is 
plainly labeled ‘‘Nuxated Iren’’ by the Dae 





Dr. A. J. Newman, late 
Police Surgeon of the city 
of Chicago, former House 





Health Laboratories, Paris, London, and Detroit, 
U. S. A., as this is the only genuine article. 
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have 
taken oth- 
er forms of 
iron without sue- 
cess, this does not 
prove Nuxated Iron will 
not help you. We guar- 
antee satisfaction to eve 
purchaser or your money will 
be refunded. 

In regard to the value of Nuxatid Iron, Dr. A. 
J. Newman, late Police Surgeon of the City of 
Chicago, and former House Surgeon Jefferson 
Park Hospital, Chicago, says it has proven 
through bis own tests of it to excel any prepara- 
tion he has ever used for creating red blood, 
building up the nerves and strengthening the 
muscles. Dr. J. W. Armisted, Grove Hill, = 

duate of the University of Alabama School of 

edicine, Mobile, 1883, says: ‘‘In the cases 

us Nuxated Iron I havé‘found more beneficial 
results than from any preparation I have ever 
used in 34 years’ practice.’’ Dr. N. B. Baugh, 
Polkville, Miss., graduate of the Memphis Hos- 
“pital College, Memphis, 1898, says: ‘I always 
prescribe Nuxated Iron where a reconstructive 
tonic is indicated.’’ Nuxated Iron often increases 
the strength and endurance of delicate, nervous, 
run-down folks in two weeks time. 


MANUFACTURERS NOTE: Nuxated Ironinnot 
a secret remedy, but one which is well known to 
druggists everywhere. Unlike the older inorgan- 
tic iron products, it is easily assimilated, does not 
injure the teeth, make them black, nor upset the 
stomach. Nuxated Iron is not recommended for 
use in cases of acuté illness, but only as a tonic, 
strength and blood builder. (In case of illness al- 
ways consult your family physician and be guided 
by his advice.) If in doubt as to whether or not 
you need a tonic, ask your doctor, as we do not 
wish to sell you Nuxated Iron if you do not re- 
quire it. If you should use it and it does not help 
you, notify us and we will return your money. It 
is sold by all druggists and general stores. Dae 
Healtb Laboratories, Detroit, Mich.—Advt. 4 
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Copyrighted 1918 by the Frank A, Munsey Co, 
PRECEDING PART BRIEFLY TOLD. 


John Tremble, a clerk for the Clumley Contracting 
Co., had yielded to temptation and misappropriated 
$900, expecting to replace it soon. Fear drives him 
to run away and take refuge on Jericho island, 
There he finds-the dead body of a man and the idea 
suggests itself to him that he can drop out of sight 
“by making it appear that this dead man is himself. 
He leaves a note saying that he was the victim of 
a plot by the Clumley Co. to get rid of him because 
he knew about frauds in state contracts which the 
concern had committed, and he invents a fictitious 
man—Edgar Smith—and says this man had been 
engaged to kill him. He becomes a rolling-stone, 
and one day he reads a placard telling of $1000 re- 
ward for the arrest of this Edgar Smith for the 
murder of John Tremble—himself. He acts suspl- 
ciously and he comes near being arrested for the 
murder, by Chief McFarland. He ships as a sailor 
and is injured and disfigured in a wreck. Five years 
after his disappearance, he returns to his old home. 
He has a beautiful wife but she supposes him dead 
and she has developed an attachment for a rising 
young lawyer-politician named Coggeswell. Tremble 
returns to his old home and is welcomed by his 
mother but the shock is too much for her and she 
dies. Tremble learns, from her that his wife Jane 
has married Coggeswell, and he promises her that 
he will do nothing to harm them. While at his 
mother’s he is arrested by Chief McFarland and is 
held as Edgar Smith, for the murder of John Tremble, 


To Tremble, in the death-chamber, came 
Clarence N. Stouberry—that little lawyer 
of fat and steel, of the acid thought and 
the voice of velvet. Stouberry was more 
maternal than ever, more soothing than 
ever. But even he could not quite conceal 
his excitement. He was aquiver with news 
and purpose—like an old hound on a 
fresh trail. In spite of his well-known 
connection with the powers of darkness, as 
chiefly represented by what was still re- 
ferred to in certain newspapers as “the 
Clumley ring,” Stouberry’s influence was 
none the less so penetrating that he was 
enabled to speak to Tremble in compara- 
tive secrecy. 

He called Tremble “my poor boy.” “Oh, 
my poor boy, it is a dreadful thing for an 
officer of the state to use his high office 
for personal ends!” 

“Meaning?” Tremble inquired. 

“You know why you are here, ,don’t 
you?” Stouberry parried, while his eyes 
glistened through the heavy lenses of his 
spectacles. 

Tremble took thought. 
a negative. 

“You are here,” said Stouberry, “be- 
cause of a most damnable plot. To some 
people the sacredness of human life is 
nothing. It is different with me. I have 
nothing to gain by it, Eddie, but I shall 
not permit them—to murder you in cold 
blood—no, not even if the governor of 
this state is back of it all!” 


His silence was 


“But— but—” Tremble began. He went’ 


silent again under the frontal attack of 
Stouberry’s wicked stare. 

“You can delude a number of people, 
Eddie,” said Stouberry, with his thin- 
lipped smile, “but you can’t delude me; no, 
nor a good: many others whom I might 
mention. I may even tell you that the 
number of people who are beginning to 
know the truth becomes greater every day, 
that it’s about time something was done. 
If something is not done, they’re going to 
take you into that room next door—and 
consummate their plot.” 

“What do you want me to do?” Tremble 
asked with a shiver, 

“First, let me make myself clear,” Stou- 
berry pursued. He was smooth and vel- 


vety again. “A good many of us are 
now positive of something that at first we 
merely suspected—that .you spoke the 
truth when you said that you were John 
Tremble.” 

“How? Why?” 

“For one thing, we can tell it by the 
way that Governor Coggeswell is acting— 
and that woman who is living with him as 
his wife. Hold on, Eddie—or, I should 
say, Mr. Tremble! I am not casting any 
aspersions on the lady. She is a victim as 
much as you are. My heart bleeds for her!” 

Stouberry blew his nose. He almost 
wept. So did Tremble, for that matter. 
“How. are they acting?” Tremble asked. 

“Worried,” Stouberry exclaimed. “They 
are both of them almost worried to death! 
And well they might be! I could get a 
hundred witnesses to swear that you are 
John Tremble. You know what that would 
mean, don’t you? A pretty kettle of fish!” 

“But how about that body at Jericho 
island?” Tremble asked. 

He hadn’t recognized the importance of 
the question until it was out. He had been 
thinking about Jane, about Stouberry’s as- 
sertion that she was worried—almost wor- 
ried to death. But Stouberry’s expression 
told him that his question had struck near 
the bull’s-eye of the situation. Stouberry 
no longer smiled. 


“You declared,” he elucidated slowly, 
“that you had found the body of a man 
in the river and that you simply dressed 
this body in your own clothing. We are 
prepared to bear you out in this. We can 
bring evidence to show that the body in 
the river was that of a young mechanic 
named Lownes who was robbed and mur- 
dered on the railroad bridge while on his 
way to this city in search of work. The 
man who confessed that crime has just 
died in Leavenworth, but we have his 
sworn statement, also certain means. to 
corroborate it.” 


“Eddie,” Stouberry went on, “we can 
turn you out*° of here—turn you out into 
the spring sunshine, give you a fresh start 
in life, any place you want to go, with 
money, with a pleasant job, with plenty 
of friends. Think of the flowers and the 
birds! Think of the little children run- 
ning around, and the music, and the good 
times, and the liberty. Liberty! God in- 
tended men to be free. Didn’t he? That’s 
why he made the earth so wide and green 
and the sky so blue. How’d you like to be 
sitting in the shade of a tree at the side 
of a brook, with a basket of lunch at your 
side, and the little old fish beginning to 
bite, and a nice litthe woman waiting to 
take you in her arms when you came home, 
in the golden sunset, tired and happy, and 
saw the smoke of the chimney and heard 
the beefsteak sizzling, and your own chil- 
dren running out to you with their little 
hands up, crying: ‘“There’s papa! There’s 
papa !’?” 

Stouberry again blew his nose. Tremble 
had tears in his eyes. A persistent shak- 
ing ran through him—from his brain to 
his feet, as he would have said. “What do 
you want me to do?” he demanded again. 

“First, make your affidavit,” said Stou- 
berry, “reaffirming the truth of those state- 
ments yon have already made, then, when 
the time comes, go on the witness-stand 
and—save your life!—win back your liber- 
ty!—go out into the world again with a 
tranquil heart to take that which God in- 
tends that every man should have!” 

“T’ll have to think it over,” said Tremble 
shakily. 

“Then you'll have to do your thinking 
mighty quick, my boy,” replied the little 
lawyer with grim dignity. “The date fixed 


for your execution is only seven wee 
away.” 

Tremble was hearing those voices agai 
Stouberry’s: “Liberty! God meant m 
to be free!” 

Jane’s: “I came to see you—I’m yo 
friend.” 

Chief McFarland’s: “It means I’ve 
you—for the murder of John Tremble.’ 

Isaac Gutnam’s: “Guilty of murder 
the first degree!” 

Jane’s again: “Don’t! Don’t, John, 
my sake!” 

And then, always, his mother’s: “Le 
save Jane, even if it kills us. ‘Whosoe: 
will lose his life— ” 

There was another voice—two ot! 
voices—in this private, invisible congr 
of his. One of these voices was that 
Pop Meachem’s daughter, Blanche, w 
came into the death-chamber as often 
she could. And the other voice was that 
Pop himself. For Pop was once aga 
Tremble’s next-door neighbor. 

If the law was to take its course, P 
was booked to die in the same week 
for Tremble’s execution. This meant t! 
in all likelihood they would die on t 
same day, in the same gray dawn, th 
souls turned leose within a few minut 
of each other. 

For that matter, there was yet a thi 
man scheduled by Justice to keep Meach 
and Tremble company on their faring for! 
—-an unsuccessful yeggman by the name 
Mock. But Mock’s interest was still ce 
tered on the affairs of this world—spen i- 
ing his days in gambling at cards an 
dominoes with certain of the other pris: 
ers who let him win. But as he didn’t 
press himself much except to snarl a: 
curse, his voice didn’t count in Tremb! 
whispering chorus. 

Blanche’s did, for Blanche’s voice « 
more gentle than ever: “Oh, you m 
never do anything to hurt anyone.” 

So did her father’s, for a change h 
come over the spirit of Pop Meache: 
dreams, and now when he talked in 
sleep it was in a gentle whine, words mea 
to soothe and placate. 

Think it over!—that proposal of St 
berry’s? It was impossible for Trem) 
to think it over, All that he could do » 
to listen to those voices that none but 
could hear—-the choir into which fit 
voices of Pop Meachem and Pop’s da: 
eyed daughter as readily as if they a! 
the old man and the girl, already belong 
to the world invisible to Tremble out 
which these voices came. Blanche st 
her chances to look upon Tremble wi! 
eyes wide and dark, gentle and stirrin 
eyes that haunted him at night and set * 
voices to going again, especially her ov 
and Jane’s and his mother’s. 

One day Tremble spoke to Blanche. ‘ 
tell that lady who is your friend,” he ss 
“that she must not be worried, that I v 
never do anything more—nor say a 
thing—to hurt her in any way.” 

Blanche understood, with the limpid 
derstanding of. those who are simple 
innocent. She gave a slight and quive! 
start. In her deep eyes there flashed a |! 
of pain, then of joy. She smiled at ! 
like an angel. 

And Tremble knew then that he had 
swered Stouberry as well. 


* * ° * 


That message of silence that reac 
Jane Coggeswell from the man in 
death-house informed her as vividly 
the change that had come over him as a! 
thing could have done. Instead of relic 
ing her, though, it was but a variation 
the torture she underwent. He was Jo 
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Tremble. For the murder of John Trem- 
ble he was sentenced to death. If he was 
lent the more certainly was she respon- 
<ible for what might happen to him. 
But was she not also responsible for 
what might happen to her unborn child, 
CoggesweH, and to Coggeswell’s par- 
nts? She was almost frantic. 
She knew that should the slightest whis- 
er of her knowledge reach Coggeswell he 
ould still act—declare his own marriage 
id, set Tremble free. The possible con- 
<equences were what staggered Jane. 
For the first time since Coggeswell mar- 
ed her, she actually interfered with his 
ogram of public action. In this program 
ere had been no measure for the aboli- 
n of the death penalty. In a general 
the governor favored such a law. But 
e had a rebellious legislature on his hands. 
here were other measures which he con- 
dered more immediately important and 
which were going to demand all his 
trength to put through. 
But time! More time! To gain time, to 
stablish a truce, to delay the execution— 
ese things had become to Jane the breath 
ife. Time might cure all things. For 
thing, she might die. Even it might 
n out yet that she was mistaken! 
\n obscure senator introduced the bill 
st Jane’s suggestion. She hadn’t dared 
ge the governor’s support of it. She 
ew the situation. She could never have 
xplained to him what was back of her 
tivity. But the governor, quite by acci- 
cent, found out what she had done. 
“Why are you so suddenly bent on hav- 
¢ this bill become a law?” Coggeswell 
sked her. 
Jane could not answer, except on general 
grounds. 
“Never mind,” said Coggeswell thought- 
fully. “Your wanting it to be passed is 
ficient, so far as l’m concerned. You're 
y quality of mercy, Jane. But I warn 
vou that its chances of getting through are 
slim,” 
But when Jane left him, she knew that 
between them there had come some slight 
eil of doubt, of misunderstanding, where 
everything before had heen crystal-clear 
| vision and perfect comprehension. She la- 
s bored personally in behalf of the measure. 
She called on the governor’s friends, on 
those who were merely doubtful, and at 
ast on those whom she knew—and every- 
one else knew—to be Coggeswell’s enemies. 
And all the time that she was doing this 
he knew that thicker and thicker was be- 





f oming that veil of doubt and even of sus- 
7 picion between herself and the only man 
: he had ever loved. 


She couldn’t help it. Her desperation 
. was increasing. There were still two weeks 
of life left to John Tremble, if he were to 
e according to law, when the bill abolish- 
2 g the death penalty came up for action. 
- It was voted down. “I’m afraid that you 
not much of a lobbyist, Jane,” said 

g¢geswell, looking at her gravely. 
It was his only reproach, his only hint of 
w much he had been hurt by this odd 
d unprecedented activity of hers. It 
isn’t like her at all. He couldn’t under- 
tand. And Jane, knowing that he couldn’t 
derstand, also knowing how deeply hurt 
he was and that she was unable to help 
n, felt such a stab in her heart that she 

ild gladly have died of it. 

She called on the insanity experts who 
d apeared in the case. There were two 
these. To each it seemed not unusual 
; that Edgar Smith had made that fleeting, 
j ‘tentative effort of his to prove that he was 
t the murderer but the murderer’s vic- 
It wasn’t unique. Still it gave the 







ease a certain piquancy. Both of them 
were working on reports of the trial for 
the several journals of their cult. Oh; no! 
The fellow was sane, all right—as sane as 
any criminal is apt to be. 

All this meant but one thing to Jane. It 
meant confirmation of that private knowl- 
edge of hers—the cardiac knowledge which 
needs no confirmation—that it was her hus- 
band—her first and only real husband— 
who was condemned to die. 

She was prepared to take another step. 
She knew that it might be the last, yet 
she called it the next step to the last. That 
intuition which permitted her to guess 
more or less what was going on in the 
soul of John Tremble was even more keen 
and penetrant in the case of Coggeswell. If 
it made her sick and dazed with regard 
to Tremble, she was no less afflicted as she 
realized what must now be going on in 
Coggeswell’s mind. That initial gossamer 
of untruth which she herself had drawn 
between them was almost impassable by 
this time, was almost opaque. 

It hurt her all the worse in the light of 
her knowledge of the governor’s character. 
He was not the man to question her. If he 
only would question her!—speak to her 
harshly—threaten her even!—ah, then !— 
she might have the blessed privilege of 
breaking down, of crying out to him, of 
clinging to him with the arms of her sex. 

But how could she go to him now? How 
could she plead weakness—she whose 
strength had always been her pride ?—she 
in whose strength Coggeswell himself had 
always placed such perfect faith? 

In her desperation she did take a run out 
to the old Coggeswell home with a desper- 
ate yearning to garner wisdom from 
Coggeswell’s mother, or merely to fortify 
herself in the atmosphere of the place. It 
was a temple to her—a temple of faith, 
hope, and love; the only home she had 
ever known. She arrived there at the close 
of a perfect day, and not if she had been 
of their flesh and blood could the elder 
Coggeswells have been more tenderly glad 
in their welcome. 

But as never before it was borne in upon 
Jane what George, her husband, meant to 
them. In him they lived and moved and 
had their being. What if anything should 
happen to him? What if the author of his 
*shipwreck should be Jane herself? 

Jane found herself arguing that it were a 
thousand times better that Tremble die 
rather than that these saintly old people be 
sent to their grave, Coggeswell ruined. 
From-this line of argument she sought rig- 
orously to exclude herself and even that 
unborn child of hers. 

Hourly she became more desperate. It 
may have been merely the doubts and fears 
in her own heart; but, when she did seek 
Coggeswell for the purpose of taking that 
next step to the last which she meditated, 
her intuition but mocked her again with 
cries that she had shaken his faith in her, 
that she had desecrated that sacred thing 
which was their love, that through her sin 
she had already undergone some fearful 
metamorphosis—something which made 
her a source of bitterness to him instead 
of a source of joy. 

They were in his office at the time. 
Coggeswell’s seeretary left them there. 
They were alone. She tried to smile at him 
in the old way. The effort was too much 
for her, and tears came into her eyes in- 
stead. 

“George,” 
then. 

“Jane!” 

Perhaps he had intended his demeanor 
toward her to be one of pleasant detach- 
ment. That had come to be his attitude 
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she began, got no further just 
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principally. It was all that had rendered 
her life even remotely possible. But at 
sight of her tears he was instantly on his 
feet, his old gallant self again. He stepped 
toward her and seized her two hands. 

“What’s the matter?” he whispered. He 
seemed to feel that the question might 
seem brusk. He repeated it and added a 
word of endearment. Her eyes had met 
his and wavered. He put his arms about 
her. She felt very small and weak. She 
let her face go forward to his shoulder. 
There for a while her emotion had full 
sway. It was a luxury she had denied her- 
self so long that she sobbed like a child. 
As if she were a child he consoled her, 
pressed her close in his arms. She felt his 
breath on her temples, then his lips. 

“Jane, little sweetheart,” he whispered. 

There for a few blind moments the voice 
in hér heart was shouting. over and over 
again: “Why not tell him? Why not?” 

She almost yielded. She almost spoke. 
What a torrent was there ready to rush 
through! And it was the thought of the 
devastation which this torrent would cause 
that once more made her hesitate, gave her 
time to recover her self-possession. But 
her lashes were still wet as she lifted her 
face, returned his kiss. 

“I have come to ask a favor,” she said. 

Coggeswell laughed softly. 

“Jane,” he said, 
do that there’s nothing under Heaven that 
I wouldn’t do for you.” 

“Even after all that I have done to make 
you unhappy ?” 

“Here of late,” the governor confessed, 
“IT haven’t known whether I ought to call 
a doctor on your account, or what. I never 
loved you more than I love you at this very 
moment. You know it. And yet you have 
been keeping out of my sight, holding 
something back from me when we did 
meet, and now you precede your request 
for a favor with tears. Why, Jane— 

He released Jane from his arms, drew 
up a chair for her. Now they were going 
to talk, everything out. That disquieting 
barrier that had grown up between them 
was going to disappear. 

“It has something to do with a pardon,” 
said Jane weakly. 

“Whose, pray?” 

Jane felt the ground slippiag from under 
her feet, but she presisted, softly, yet 
blindly and desperately. “For the man 
accused of the murder of John Tremble.” 

“Accused!” Governor Coggeswell  ex- 
claimed gently. There was intended to be 
nothing but a smiling reproof in his words, 
but Jane saw the old, familiar flash of the 
sternness that underlay his character. 
“Why, Jane, the man has not been simply 
accused. He has had a fair trial and has 
been found guilty.” 

“And now I ask you to pardon him,” 
she pleaded with a touch of panic. 

“This is not like you, Jane,” the gov- 
ernor pursued. “The case has already been 
thoroughly reviewed, has been adversely 
reported on. I couldn’t possibly do the 
thing you ask unless there was some fresh 
evidence of sufficient importance to war- 
rant me in taking such action.” 

Jane knew that her plea was hopeless, 
but that panic was increasing, making her 
a trifle wild. “Pardon him anyway,” she 
urged blindly. 

The governor looked at her. She sought 
to meet his gaze. There was even more of 
an appeal in her eyes than there was in 
anything she had said. 

“I can’t understand it, Jame—can’t un- 
derstand it at all,” said the governor just 
as gently as ever, yet with a suggestion of 
weariness in his tones that went straight 





“you know as well as I° 


,of her” hands. 


~ 


to Jane’s heart. “I feel—almost as if we 
couldn’t go on this way. Others might, but 
we can’t. There is only one way for us— 
for you and me—and that is the way of 
perfect faith, of perfect candor. That has 
always been our way; hasn’t it, Jane?” 
The question sprang from his lips. He 
was losing something of his habitual con- 
trol. “That is why we have been so per- 
fectly happy, so blessed beyond some of 
the other people we know.” 

While he was saying this Jane let her 
eyes drift to the window and beyond. The 
sky was an exquisite blue. There was the 
tip of a church spire and over this a soar- 
ing kite. Both of these, as Jane saw them, 
were symbols of aspiration. So were the 
governor’s words—something which ap- 
peared against the hitherto unclouded sk» 
of their life together. She could not look 
at him. Her eyes were dry by this time, 
but her soul was crying. So she would 
have said had she dared to speak. 


“I have a confession to make,” she 
heard the governor continue. “It involves 
yourself; but it’s altogether mine, for you 
and I are one and the same person, aren’t 
we, Jane?” 


“Yes,” she whispered. She was wonder- 
ing how any confession of his could be 
important. 

“Old Ellory K. Channing was in to see 
me the other day,” said the governor with 
something almost like shame at recalling 
such a trivial business; “and he happened 
to mention that it was you who had secur- 
ed him to defend this man Smith. He 
thought I knew all about it, and, of course, 
I couldn’t tell him that I did not. Besides, | 
understood. Feminine logic, Jane, but the 
truest and most beautiful logic in the 
world no doubt. You felt that you were 
guilty in a measure because you were hap- 
py—in spite of the crime this fellow com- 
mitted. I appreciated the delicacy of it all. 
Don’t think that I did not, Jane. But & 
you had not mentioned it to me, I didn’t 
mention it to you. And there was mistake 
number one.” 

Jane managed to look at Coggeswell now, 
but it was with a sense of guilt grown 
strangely heavy. “George,” she murmured. 

The governor reached over and took one 
“That isn’t all,” he contin- 
ued with a_sort of cheerful resignation. 
“Barlow was in here from the state peni- 
tentiary. He told me about your visit to 
what they call ‘the death-chamber,’ your 
having spoken to Smith, that howl he let 
out. Jane, doesn’t it show that something 
is the matter with us when neither you nor 
I speak about such things? Don’t you re- 
member how you talked to me about the 
old man in Dannemora—the one who kept 
watching his son who was a prisoner there? 
Has there ever been a prisoner who inter- 
ested you that you didn’t tell me about? 
Barlow thought I knew all about your visit 
to Smith. I didn’t disillusion him. But | 





should have mentioned this to you. That 
was my mistake number two. Shall | go 
on?” 


She nodded, looked at him, looked away. 
“Now, here we come to the matter of that 
special bill which we tried to push through 
--the bill to abolish the death penalty. It 
was a good bill. I still hope to be able to 
sign some such measure before I go out 
of office. But I never suspected, Jane, that 
your desire to save this same Smith was 
back of your own interest in the measure. 
I never imagined such a thing until I be- 
gan to hear it from a dozen different 
sources. Everyone thought I knew it. As 
a matter of fact I said it wasn’t true. Still, 
I suppose that you know that a number 
of newspapers jumped at it. You’ve been 
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the wife of a poor politician long enough 
to know that it’s dangerous for a govern- 
or’s wife to interfere in any circumstances, 
doubly so in circumstances like these.” 
The governor released Jane’s fingers. He 
stooped and pulled out one of the lower 


drawers of his desk, took out a pile of 
newspaper clippings. He tore them once 
across, threw them into a_ wastepaper 
basket. 


“That settles ther,” he said. 
and I should have talked this matter over. 
lll go further. If you have to be saved 
from yourself I’m going to do it. I’m not 
only the governor of this state. I’m your 
husband. Now, I ask you. Can you give 
me a single good reason why I should par- 
don Edgar Smith?” 

“T can’t tell you!” 

“Can't tell me?” 

“No.” 

“In view of all that’s been said?” 

She merely shook her head. 

“Very well,” said the governor evenly. 
“In any case, I’ll state more fully why I 
refuse your request. Seven years ago Edgar 
Smith killed John Tremble. My enemies 
have never ceased to say, not without some 
truth, that it was thanks to that crime that 
] became not only your husband but gov- 
ernor. I admit it, that this was a powerful 
motive to keep me on his trail—to offer 
first one thousand, then five thousand dol- 
lars’ reward. I wasn’t going to condone 
his act, nor appear to condone it, after hav- 
ing profited by it. But whatever I did was 
with a clear conscience. I was in the right. 
I was with the law. I am yet. I expect to 
remain so. He was caught. He had the 
best of counsel—thanks to you. He was 
brought to trial before one of the best 
and fairest of judges. The evidence was 


“But you 


against him, overwhelmingly so. There 
was no defense. He was found guilty. He 
was senteneed to die in the—” 

“But he isn’t guilty!” Jane cried. 

“How do you know?” 

“I know!” 

“Bring on your evidence.” 

Jane struck her knuckles“ogether. She 
almost spoke. She held her silence, al- 
though it most killed her. There was a 
wretched period of lingering, ticking si- 
lence. 

“Well, he is guilty,” Coggeswell said; 
“and die he shall!” 

All this time John Tremble was still 


waiting in the death-chamber for that big 
event of his. The big event was like to- 
morrow. Once he thought he had caught 
up with it. That was when Jane came 
into the place of light and silence. But 
now he saw that the real event was still 
off in the future somewhere. 

No newspapers came into the death- 
chamber. No clock ticked. For the most 
part, therefore, events and time had come 
to mean mere manifestations of his inner 
consciousness, the whispering winds in his 
heart, the low tide and high tide, high and 
low, low and high, of his recurrent de- 
pressions and exaltations. 

Of one thing he became certain: Justice 
n his case had been blind, it is true; but 
as such it had been the sword of All-Seeing 
Justice. Down there on Jericho island he 
had done murder as surely as had Cain 
when he slew Abel. 

“If a man die, shall he live again?” 

The chaplain of the death-chamber an- 
swered him; “Yes, most certainly !” 

And this was added to the voices to 
which Tremble listened. He told Pop 
Meachem about these voices. Pop was more 
than half convinced. Tremble also told 


that other next-door neighbor of his; but 
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Mock merely snarled and cursed. 

Often in the silence of the white nights 
old Pop’s childish whine would rise: “It’s 
all right, Mamie; I’m coming!” So per- 
haps Pop was hearing a silent partner of 
his own, after all. And then, from Mock’s 
steel and brightly illuminated lair would 
come the sort of a moaning curse that a 
man can only utter when he feels himself 
alone, utterly alone—as Tremble knew by 
experience, making him wish that Mock 
might hear a voice, or many of them, too. 

Tremble waited and listened. 

“If a man die—” 

“Whosoever will lose his life—” 

“We'll plan—so that we can be togeth- 
er—’ 

He liked the chaplain. The chaplain’s 
name was Carr—the Rev. Thomas Scott 
Carr. He was one of the handsomest men 
Tremble, or anyone else, for that matter, 
had ever seen. He was built like an Apollo, 
and would have had the face of a Greek 
god if he hadn’t been so human. He was 
an aristocrat, too—was rich, and came from 
a great family. Yet the death-chmber knew 
him, respected him. He was no more sen- 
timental than sunlight; but no less than 
sunlight was he sane and stimulating. 


Carr was coming to see Tremble oftener 
than ever. It was as if he also was aware 
of the existence of this new-old Tremble, 
and that it was this Tremble that ensnafed 
his interest. “But what if I don’t belong 
here?” Tremble asked. 

The chaplain had made a study of Trem-. 
ble’s trial and conviction. He was per- 
petually doing that sort of thing, had 
become a legal expert. He saw no chance 
of Tremble getting either a new trial or a 
reprieve. ‘ 

“Well,” he said, “every mother’s son of 
us here on earth is condemned to death 
no less than you are; no less and no more.” 

“That’s right, too,” said the new Trem- 
ble. 

“Our only chance,” the chaplain went on, 
“is for a reprieve higher up. Whether a 
fellow gets it or not depends on himself. 
Between you and me, all that a fellow 
needs to get the reprieve is to be decent— 
you know, kind and brave—while he’s wait- 
ing for it.” 

“How do you know that?” Tremble asked. 
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EASY CLUBBING PLAN 2 


To Find The Price of Any Club 


You can make up your own combination of 
magazines from the list below. Add the Class 
Numbers of the Magazines selected, multiply 
the sum by five and the result will be the cost. 
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lar price of any one of the magazines in the club. 





EXAMPLE 
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Carr reflected. “I don’t know,” he re- 
plied; “but it’s a pretty good guess, I’ve 
been in this place off and on for 20 years. 
There’s a Grand Lodge. You can’t know 
its secrets without initiation. But those 
who are getting ready for initiation get 
their tips. Some of these tips have reached 
me, We all know this,, that the work that 
we do before initiation won’t have to be 
done over again afterward; and that when 
we join we'll belong to the same fraternity 
as the Judge.” But Tremble listened most 
to the silence. 


Then there came that night when he 
opened his heart and talked, not to the 
chaplain, but to Pop Meachem, as. he had 
not talked to any man, not in all his life 
before; and he told Pop what he had done, 
all that he had done, and what he expect- 
ed to do. 


A wall of masonry separated them; still 
they were together. And Pop was a close 
and sympathetic listener. He wept. He 
said that what Tremble told him made it 
easier for him to go. 


They talked on and on, while Mock, the 
yeggman, in the cell on the other side of 
Tremble’s moaned and cursed in his un- 
easy sleep. Pop and Tremble were still 
talking, almost cheerfully, and in a per- 
fect fraternity of feeling, as the incandes- 
cents dimmed, went out, and left a gray 
daylight there instead. 

Then they were silent; for they knew 
that this was the dawn of their last full 
day on earth. So this was to be the big 
event, thought Tremble. 


There it was—something bright, but neb- 
ulously so-—créeping in upon him and 
transforming the appearance of things 
even as the dawn. It was as big as the 
dawn. It was tremendous. About it there 
was no artificial light, nor need for any. 
Up in the eaves of the death-house, under 
the broad skylights, a flock of sparrows 
had their home, and these began to chirp. 


It wasn’t so bad. He told Pop Meachem 
sa, and Pop agreed with him. 


And yet, in spite of this queerly exalted 
mood of his, as the day advanced he began 
to be more and more deeply pervaded by 
the sense of something lacking. He had 
prepared in secrecy a note for Jane. It 
was foolish of him, but he had somehow 
hoped that Jane would ¢ome to see him. 
Now he knew that he had better think of 
something else. 

But Blanche Meachem came. He heard 
for the last time the soft murmur of her 
voice as she talked to Pop. Presently she 
was looking in at Tremble. 

“For the lady who is your friend,” 
Tremble whispered; and he passed her the 
fhote—while the guard looked at the spar- 
rows under the skylight. “And good-by!” 

The day was Sunday. Governor Cogges- 
well, his wife, and his father and mother, 
who had come over from their place in the 
country—to celebrate the approaching 
wedding anniversary of their son and Jane 
--drove to-church together; but though 
these people she loved sat so close to her, 
Jane knew herself to be alone, listening 
to a service they could not hear. For her 
the organ lamented. It was a dirge the 
congregation sang. The preacher’s voice 
was a cry from the depths. 

In the newspapers that morning was the 
announcement that at dawn of the next 
day three men were to be put to death. 
One of these men was John Tremble. It 
was for him that the organist played a 
Miserere, the congregation chanted its 
requiem, the preacher prayed. 

Jane quaked. She sought to soar. She 
fell. Her efforts at flight were as useless 


as those of a crippled bird. Througho::: 
that endless day Jane succeeded in mai: 

taining, however, a semblance of conten: 
ment. She smiled. She was responsi, 

Her moments of abstraction were on 

such as any much occupied woman mig 

have shown. 


But the pressure of all this constrai 
was cumulative, like the rising waters ba 
of a dam. Suddenly she was aware th 
her dam had just about reached the lin 
of its strength. She stole away from t 
others; she fled to her room. She could n 
even trust herself to look at Coggesw 
again. She locked herself in. She surrx 
dered, not to tears though. It was a t 
nado of the spirit—a tornado without t! 
appeasing rain. 

“My God!” she pleaded. “Oh, my God 

She came to a decision. Her actions we 
automatic, but they were swiftly and vi 
lently so. She flung a cloak about her. Sh 
wrapped her head in a Heavy veil. The 
shielded as if by friendly ghosts, she mad 
her way out of the house unseen. 


It was to the house of old Ellory 
Channing she went first of all—there whe: 
she had gone when this case was sti 
young. Now, as then, the old lawyer r: 
ceived her with the dignity of a courtie 
The surprise that he must have felt wa 
held in abeyance. There was nothing 
the surface of his conduct—nor at tl 
source of it, most likely—except a gray 
concern, a ready and respectful sympath: 

Jane was grateful. If it had been other- 
wise she would have found it impossib 
to speak at all. She was touched. Bi 
with all the strength of her nature s! 
commanded herself to let her intellect and 
not her heart express itself. 


“I have come to see you,” she said, 
behalf of the man—now under sentence 
for the murder of Mr. Tremble.” 


The interview was taking place in t! 
quiet old drawing-room of the Channin: 
residence. The room was vast. The han; 
ings were somber. There was not too muc 
light. Down at Jane and Channing looke 
a number of family portraits—-like a galax 
of distinguished witnesses there to liste: 
and pass judgment on what might be said 


Mr. Channing stroked his white whis! 
ers. His face was touched by a hint 
pain. “My dear Mrs, Coggeswell—” 


“IT come to you now as I came to y 
before,” said Jane. “The situation is suc 
that I cannot speak to the governor wit! 
out first hearing your advice.” 

Channing studied her briefly, “First 
all, and before you say anything further 
he said, “let me tell you that I quite a 
preciate the strain you’re under. But al 
it is my duty—as your friend, and as 
friend of Mr. Coggeswell—to warn y 
that the strain is unwarranted, 

“The prisoner has had every advantag 
the law allows; and these advantages a 
humerous. You yourself have done ever: 
thing possible in his behalf. Although 
was his lawyer, I do not hesitate to s: 
that he was guilty—that the higher cou 
was quite correct in rejecting any appeal 
that the judgment of the lower court h 
been very rightly confirmed.” 

“But the execution must not take plac: 
cried Jane. 

“There can be no stay,” said Channin, 
“It will be better for all concerned th 
he pay the penalty—tomorrow morning 
as the law, in its wisdom, provides.” 

Jane sought to interrupt, but Channi! 
checked her with a flash of kindly autho 


y. 
“The law is old, Mrs. Coggeswell; t! 
law is not emotional. But it is very wise 
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very, very wise. With all reverence I say 
that it approximates—as far as anything 
human ever can approximate—Divinity.” 
He hurried on. “It is patient; it is 
long-suffering; it is the accumulation of 
human experience. By it and through it 
and because of it all human institutions 
crow as surely as tregs grow under the 
ws of nature.” 


“But there have been miscarriages of 
ustice,’” whispered Jane. 

“Not in the present instance,’ Channing 
eturned. “The proof of guilt was over- 
whelming. The only possible question was 
that of responsibility. To the satisfaction 
of the courts it was proven that this man 
was sane.” 


“But if it were shown that he was not 
‘dgar Smith,” panted Jane. “If it were 
shown that he was—John Tremble!” 

Channing reflected. “In that case,” he 
aid slowly, “it would merely mean—not 
that Edgar Smith had killed John Tremble, 
but that John Tremble had killed Edgar 
Smith !” 

* * * 

Tremble having watched the night come 

. was gripped tighter than ever in the 
endrils of that last earthly desire of his, 
He had lost all track of time when he saw 
he principal keeper—a silent and friendly 
nan—come into the death-chamber. The 

‘incipal keeper spoke softly to the other 
cuards, who thereupon started to pull 
own the curtains in front of the other 
ells. “So soon!” thought Tremble. 

It was the principal keeper who was to 

‘eside over those ceremonies at the com- 
ng of the dawn, Warden Barlow not lik- 
ng such events and hence having had 
himself called out of the city. Now the 
man in authority approached Tremble’s 
ell, spoke to him. 


“I just brought up a lady who wants to 
see you,” he said. “She would have been 
too late—if.she hadn’t brought a letter— 
signed by the governor’s wife. And, even 
so, old man, you know how strict the rules 
ire about no-one being admitted here ex- 
‘ept lawyers and relatives. You said you 
had no relatives.” 

“I—I—” Tremble began. 


“I’m doing this as a favor to you—and 
Mrs. Coggeswell,” the keeper murmured. 
“She told me—the lady did—that she was 
your wife.” 

Tremble stood there scarcely breathing. 
He steadied himself. The principal keeper 
passed on somewhat. In the place where 
he had stood appeared the figure of a 
woman heavily veiled. 


Not even Tremble could have recognized 
er had he been dependent on the ordi- 
ary senses of this world. To him, as to 
nyone else, she would have been a mere 
lark figure standing there, any woman 
hrouded mystery of womanhood, her 
hands on the steel mesh looking at a man 
hut off from her by a symbolical barrier 
lesigned by Fate. 

But to Tremble she absorbed and gave 
ut all the light there was in the universe. 

was something more than perception 
hat came to him, It was a knowledge of 
bsolution. 

(Concluded next week.) 





SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


The God who gave us life gave us liberty 
t the same time—Thomas Jefferson. 





Let our object be our country, our whole 
ountry and nothing but our country. And, 
by the blessings of God, may that country 
tself become a vast and splendid monu- 
ment, not of oppression and terror, but of 





+ . . 
ants of His providence. 





wisdom, of peace and of liberty, upon 
which the world may gaze with admiration 
forever—Daniel Webster. 


Shallow men believe in luck, strong men 
believe in cause and effect—R. W. Emer- 
son. 





Cursed be the social lies that warp us 
from the simple truth—Alfred Tennyson. 





Knavery and flattery are blood relations. 
—-A. Lincoln. 





The poetry of earth is never dead.— 
Keats. 





Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive —Scott. 





To live in hearts we leave behind is not 
to die —Campbell. 





To be true is manly, chivalrous, Chris- 
tian; to be false is mean, cowardly, devil- 
ish—Carlyle. 


Nature is not at variance with art, nor 
art with nature, they being both the serv- 
Art is the perfec- 
tion of nature. Were the world now as it 
was the sixth day, there were yet a chaos. 
Nature hath made one world and art an- 
other. In brief, all things are artificial; 
for nature is the art of God—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 








An educated man is a man who can do 
what he ought to do when he ought to do 
it whether he wants te—do it or not— 
Nicholas M. Butter. 





Peace rules the day wRere reason rules 
the mind—Collins. 





Minds that have nothing to ¢onfer find 
little to perceive—William Wordsworth. 





Patience is the strongest of strong drinks 
for it kills the giant Despair—Douglas 
Jerrold. 


Irresolute people let their soup grow 
cold between the plate and the mouth.— 
Cervantes, 





—— 


Stillest streams oft water greenest mead- 
ows; afid the bird that flutters least is 
longest on the wing—Cowper. 





If thou continuest to take delight in idle 
argumentation thou mayest be qualified to 
combat with the sophists, but never know 
how to love with men.—Socrates. 





There is occasions and causes why and 
wherefore in all things—Shakespeare. 





Money will buy money’s worth, but the 
thing men call fame, what is it?—Carlyle. 





There is, I know not how, in the minds 
of men a certain presage, as it were, of a 
future existence; and this takes the deep- 
est root and is most discoverable in thé 
greatest geniuses and most exalted souls. 
—Cicero. 





The temple of art is built of words. 
Painting and sculpture and music are but 
the blazon of its windows, borrowing all 
their significance from the light, and sug- 
gestive only of the temple’s uses—Holland. 











Marine snail, foe per batile. 
Eye Saive, in Tubes 25e. For Book of the Bye — ree. 
Ask Murine Eye Co., d 





PAY $100 to $150 MONTH 













U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS 
Railway Mail Clerks—Pestottice Clerks— 
Clerks at Washington, D. ¢. 
Thousands Men and 
Women Wanted 


COUPON 
BELOW 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept.P74, Rochester, N.Y. 


Sig Chance for This coupon, filled out as directed, entit- 
Teachers les the sender to (1)free sample exami- 

nation questions; (2) a free copy of our book, 
We coach “Government Positions and How to Get Them;"" 
candidates (3) free list of positions now open and (4) to 
free. consideration for Free Coaching for the ex- 


amination here checked 


COUPON 
..Railway Mail Clerk $900-$1800 ...Customs Positions $800-$1500 
..Postoffice Clerk $300-$1200 ... 
..Postoffice Carrier $800-$1200 ... 
» Rural Mail Carrier §$500-$1200 ... 
- Bookkeeper 








Internal Revenue $700-$1800 
Stenographer $1100-$1500 
Clerk in the Depart- 

$1100-$1806 ments at Washington$1100- 1500 


Name 
— 


eeeeeee® CORO HOHE HEE HERE EE EHEE 


eeescecees eeerercececsces F724 


se this before you lose it. Write plainly amas 


S5OATYPEWRITERS AT 
oy rt Rake) 











free ge per cont t 
eent ¢ om each machine. Fite for tel 


mem TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
14. Chicago, |! 


PATENT 


New yr): fp ps 
in two da: 





bYcrelticcie| 
Quicker 


tent pecvice! Report on 


your case Tor fi flee: 
service p Se 
ond report.,, My nae w free! it’s 
erent. 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 88-E2 Bientat Bidg., WASHINGTON, D, &. 





Tb a SENT Mion Women GUARANTEED 
to combine = ‘ort, style and TO FIT 
money back. AMAZIN ty Low 


POETRY 


TOASTMASTE WANTED 


The Four Hundred Toast Book 25 cents. Patriotic,gay and witty. Join 
today. The Toast and Story Club,21 South High St.,Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Wanted copies of McGuffey’s Fifth Reader, old editions. 


$2 to $500 each 











id for hundreds of 
old Coins dated 18958. Keep All Old 
Money. Send 10c for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 
worth Large Premiums. Get Posted. 


Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N. Y. 


D>. Class Pins Fretion 








DESCRIPTION. Two 
catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per dozen. 
Union Emblem 


Co., 601 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, N.Y 


CASH. OLD FALSE iiaaly Worth up to $1950 per set 


(breken or not), Also buy 
old gold jewelry, silver, 
platinum. Cash by return mail. Goods held subject to your a 
proval of our price. UNITED STATES SMELTING ‘ORKS, 
329 Bidg., Mitwaukee, Wis. 
I OBACCO Ifit fails, costs nothing . 
, &Y Baltimore, Md. 


MEN—AGE 17 to 45 


Travel; 












OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. Sent 
on trial. Ifit cures, costs you $1.00. 








Experience 
y unnecessary. 
make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses 





, 304 ST. 
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Did You Ever 
Stop to Think 


what the position of America will be 
after the war? 


And Then 


what your own position will be? 

You can build the foundation of your 
own independence through judicious 
investment in securities of established 
American enterprises, listed on public 
stock markets and now paying 


Dividends Up to 18°, 


You can make your investment in any 
amounts from $100 to $10,000 and can 
make your payments in ten monthly in- 
stalments. Make four savings earn 
money for you. 


The current issue of our free Booklet, “Market Topics”’ 
describes several carefully chosen investments yielding 
a large dividend return and with excellent prospects 
for an advance in Market Price. 


Ask for Booklet P3 


W. L. FLEMING, 


Stock Broker and Dealer in Securities, 


50 Broad Street, NEW YORK 

















Our plan puts this high grade 
1918 wheel in your handsat # 
once. Easy payments; no 
need to“save up.” We ship 


On Approval Ste? 


freight prepaid. Keep it if 
you like it—pay small depos- 
it, then §1 a week; or return 
at our expense. No risk at 
all. Guaranteed S Years. 

t; coaster brake; 
Best Tires—the famous ve olor design, etc 

$9.00 VITALIC NON- SKID TIRES 
WRITE TODA for Plan and big Black Beauty C erm in 
colors) FREE. Pick out your model 


Save Money on Sundries. Get our Catalog of bicycle 


parts, accessories, supplies—everything for cyclists. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE 0., (Est. 22 yrs.) Dept. q 23, PHILADELPHIA 


18 big features— 
“ grips; 12-arm 





eee FLAGS 


Bull Dog Bunting ; 21-2x4 feet, 
$1.75; 3x5 feet, ort ¢ $4.00; 5x8 feet, 
$5.50; 6x10 feet, : t $10.00 Three 
smallest sizes hoe 3} stars sewed on; 
larger sizes, any number of stars sewed on 9 
cents each; space provided for more. Loose 

a stars for spaces, 50 cents dozer 


U. S. FLAGS: 


BULL DOG BUNTING. --Sewed Stars and Stripes 
2x 3 feet, x $2.00 6x10 feet 
3xSfeet . ° ° ( 8x 12 feet 
10x 15 feet 
s 12x 18 feet 
All flags gi aenmtonl fast colors. Promp tly mz ai iled - a insured par- 
cel pust. No cash in advance required from irches, lodges, etc. 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phila., Pa. 


4x6 teet 
5x8 feet 








2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
Sliver plate 15 ea., $1.50 doz. Sterling 
silver, 3 @a., $3.00 doz, Over 350 
attractive designs in our 1918 catalog. 
lke = today for free copy. High grade Pins 
ind Rings—College, HighSchool, Seciety. © 
BASTIAN ence. co, 422 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Are You for Liberty? 


Then wear American Liberty Pin, No. 467, 3 colors, hard 
enamel on — plate 25c each, $2.50 dozen. Sterling 
4Sc each, $4.50 dozen. Initials engraved on pin free. 
META AL ARTS of school, South! pins and rings. 
CO., 81 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 


U. S. Government wants help. Men—women, 18 
or over. War preparations compelling thousands ap- 
pointments $100 month. Easy clerical work. Short hours. 
Vacations with pay. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list and description of post- 
tious, Franklin Institute, Dep’t. P152, Rochester, N Y. 


























(LOGID INVERVALS 





“Books are wanted for the soldiers, Tom- 
» we 
my. 
“I got a nice arithmetic they kin have.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


9” 


“So your daughter is to marry? 

“Yes. 

“Has the young man any prospects?” 

“I should say so. His father is one of 
our foremost profiteers.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 

“What is the difference between a stern 
parent and a sunburn cure?” 

“I can’t quite see the connection.” 

“Why, one tans the hide while the other 
hides the tan.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“Look here, Charlie,” said one young 
collegian to another who had been asked 
to run his eye over a letter which his 
friend had written to his father in which 
there was the inevitable request for mon- 
ey, “you have spelled jug g-u-g.” 

“I know,” said Charlie, “but you see 
I need the cash and don’t want the old 
man to think [I’m putting on airs. That’s 
the way he spells it.”—Tit-Bits. 


ist Soldier—How are you getting along 
with the French girls? 

2nd Soldier—Nicely. I gave one a kiss. 
I thought that was a language she could 
understand. 

ist Soldier—Well? 

2nd Soldier—Apd she gave me a wallop 
on the ear. That was a language I could 
understand.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


at, upon entering a crowded street car 
was jolted into a nearby lady’s lap when 
the car started suddenly. 

Indignant Lady—Here, what kind of a 
man are you, anyway? 

Pat—Shure, I always thought I was an 
Irishman, but now I think I must be a 
Laplander.—Detroit Free Press. 


Uncle—The French have captured 400 
more meters from the enemy. 

Auntie—How splendid! That « should 
help to put a. stop to those dreadful gas 
attacks.—-Tit-Bits. 


She—Oh dear! Do stop walking to and 
fro; you make me nervous. 

He—All right, [ll reverse it and walk 
fro and to.—Boston Transcript. 


“That petty marine officer certainly can 
stay under water A long time when he 
dives.” 

“Oh, that is easily explained; he is a 
sub-marine.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“Well, the world seems to be going dry. 
Shall we take ‘julep’ out of the dictionary?” 
-“Leave it in for old-times’ sake,” counsel- 
ed the other lexicographer. “Just mark it 
obsolete.”—Kansas City Journal. 


“Are* you trying to get thin?” 

“Yes.” 

“Question of looks?” 

“No. Better chance of getting standing 
room in a crowded car.”—Washington Star. 


“Where did we get that word ‘Satan’?” 
“Oh, that’s merely an Old Nick name.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Knicker—What is the pacifist motto? 
Bocker—If at first you do not fail, try, 
try again.—New York Sun. 


“Behind the altar,” said the cathedral 
guide to a party of tourists, “lies Rich- 
ard Il. In the churchyard. outside lies 


Mary Queen of Scots. And who”—halt 
ing above an unmarked flagging in th 
stone: floor and adtiressing a tourist fro: 
London—‘who do-you think, sir, is a-lyi 
ere on this spot?” 

“Well,” answered the Cockney, “I don’ 
know for sure, but I have my suspicions 
—London Opinion. 


In the course of, an evening reception 
woman who had none too good a voic 
sang for the guests. One of the guest 
turned to a meek-looking little man wh 
sat at his side and said: “How awful! Wh 
can she be?” 

“That,” replied the man addressed, 
my wife.” 

“Oh, I b-b-beg your pardon!” stuttere 
the other. “She’s really a—I know she’d 
sing beautifully if she made a better se- 
lection of her music. Who do you suppose 
wrote that song?” 

“I did,” replied the meek-looking litt 
man.—Argonaut. 


“IT have just come from a man who 
doomed to hard labor in working out 
long sentence.” 

“Is he a criminal?” 

“No; he’s an author.”—San Francisc 
Chronicle. 


“You say you made money out of th 
chicken business?” 

~s. 

“How long have you been in the chicke 
business?” 

“I’m not in it at all. I say I make mone 
out of it. I supply lime, trap nests, an 
wire.”—Kansas City Journal, 


Knicker—What does the German teach 
teach? 

Bocker—Sedition, abstraction, stultific 
tion and division.—New York Sun. 

“I,” said the mysterious stranger, “a 
the-Next Electidn.” 

“Naturally I am interested in you,” re- 
sponded the statesman. “Glad to be wit 
you.” 

“Sorry, but I am not going your way.” 
Kansas- City Journal. 


“My husband always makes a fuss whe 
I tell him I need a little money.” 

“Your system is all wrong. Tell him you 
need a lot of money. Then he’ll be glad 
to compromise on a _ little.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 


TRUE RICHES. 

He based his faith in money bags, 

And like a mustard seed it grew 
Till underneath all nations’ flags 

His draft was good, as all men knew 
But in his service flag one star 
Has taught him what true riches are. 

—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


A DESERVED TRIBUTE. 


Col. Arturo Giovanetti, the Italian air- 
man, said on his return from the war zone: 
“On the boat one evening a chap was 
heard to declare: ‘I tell you, sir, the» 
charged like demons. Talk about the Ger- 
mans, the English and the Americans—bah, 
nothing at all! Nothing at all, sir, beside 
the way the French charged. It staggered 
me to witness it.’ 

“*Ah, a wonderful race, the French,’ said 
a divine. ‘Are you referring, sir, to one of 
the Verdun charges, or to the charges at 
the Chemin des Dames?’ 

“What I’m referring to, the other chap 
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eplied, ‘is the charges of the Paris hotel- 
Ke epers.’ ™ 





WHICH ONE? 
The explorer was relating one of his ter- 
ble experiences while in the African jun- 
cle. “Suddenly we found ourselves in the 
nidst of a terrible conflict and at terrible 
dds! Ten to one.” 
“Were you one 
friend, listening. 

“No, ll have you understand, sir, that I 
was one of the one,” replied the offended 
ne.—Sunday Magazine, 


FROM AAB TO ZYNY. 


As a matter of public interest, says the 
Providence Journal, the Official Keeper of 
Card Index informs us that the first 
ame on the rolls of the army, navy and 
narine corps is Clayton Aloysius Aab, and 
the last one Joseph Zyny. Every letter of 
the alphabet is well represented, and be- 
cause of the Smiths the S’s are the greatest 
host. 

There are Smiths enough in their coun- 

y's uniform to have recruited the whole 
egular army at its authorized strength be- 
fore the war, and double the number that 
would have been needed to man the navy— 

iore than 100,000 of them. We may be- 

eve that it requires the services of a bat- 
talion of “filing experts” to look after the 
Smiths alone. 

The official information with reference 
to this matter is not imparted solely to 

itertain the public. These are serious 
times, and the mere statement that there 

1040 John Smiths and—which may 
ause some surprise—several hundred more 

Villiam Smiths, 200 John A. Smiths, and 
so on, prompts the serious reflection that, 

our communications with the govern- 
nent on any subject relating to the boys 
service we should be exact about 
letails as to residence, next of kin and 

ther essentials to a positive identifica- 
tion, and above all write every name legi- 
bly. 

“George Miller” may identify a person, 
without chance of mistake, in his family, 
his immediate neighborhood or even in a 
whole community if it is not too large. 
But in the government’s muster roll that 
name has about as much individuality as 

pebble on the beach. There are 1040 
George Millers, which happens to be the 

me number as of John Smiths. 

\{ middle initial helps, of course, but 
there is still room for doubt in many cases. 
rhe 15,000 Millers include not a few George 
J.’s, and, as another example, there are 262 
O’Briens. 
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RHEUMATISM | 


RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Reeipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
y Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
niammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
t to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
ess, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
promptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
blood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
n it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
tame and address, W. K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


ud TEACHERS WANTED 

There is a growing demand throughout the South 
aod West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this field 
fntirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
‘ts members, We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. es ies free.. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J, BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE, TENN, 











the suggestion that every care should be 
taken in*correspondence, it is stated that 
50 of the John J. O’Brien’s have wives of 
the name Mary. 

The war risk insurance bureau, for the 
administration of which the absolute iden- 
ty of persons is of exceptional importance, 
suggests that names and addresses be 
“printed” rather than written in script by 
its correspondents. Confusion and result- 
ing annoyance, both to the officials and 
those who have business to_be attended to, 
will be avoided if people write legibly, give 
complete information, and especially take 
the utmost pains with all names and ad- 
dresses. 





THRIFTY MISS MARY. 
“Say, Miss Mary, not contrary, 
How does your bank roll grow?” 
“Bonds gov’ment—lent at four per cent, 
And thrift stamps all in a row.” 
—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Bob—You look sweet enough to eat! 
Gertie—I do eat. Where shall we go?— 
Detroit Free Press. 


THE PATHFINDERS. 
Along the road to Arras now 
Are piled the bloody slain, 
The broken wayside bushes drip 
With sticky crimson rain. 
The batteries are never still, 
The air is never clear, 
But smoke and dust and leaden hail 
Befoul the atmosphere. 


Along the road to Arras, lo! 
Where allied banners toss, 
The Stars and Stripes, the tricolor, 
St. George’s gallant cross, 
Joan of Are and Washington 
And Wellington, all three, 
Plain to the steady eyes of faith, 
Lead on to victory. 
Minna Irving, in New York Sun. 








wanted Butterflies, insects. Some $1-$7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair, Bex 415 D, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY uich!y for cash. 20 mater 


wherel ocated, particulars free. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
(Lincoln-Jeffer- 


University ftersion Law School <S:cs2:%55 


-. B., B.C. L. and higher degrees by corres- 
lished over 20 years. Box 239G, Chicago 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !—— 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Good ideas bring big 
money Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money. Get 


busy. Submit Mss. or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


| NV LN SOMETHING. It may bring 


Wealth. Send Postal for 
Free Book. Tells what to 
invent and how to obtain a patent through Our Credit System. 
Send Sketch for Free Opinion and Advice. TALBERT & 
TALBERT, 4283 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 


ASTHMASURE 


I wili send any sufferer a $1.00 bot- 
tle of LANE’S TREATMENT by mail on FREE TRIAL. ii it 
cures send me the $1. Otherwise your report cancels the charge. 


Address D. J. LANE, 296 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas. 


A GOOD POSITION 


WTH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 
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Before 
You Pay 








Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 


ointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
eturned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


sev STOCKS: 


We buy stocks and bonds for cash. We 
will’sell you any stock with a market value you 
may desire on our twenty-monthly-payment plan. 
Reports on companies furnished FREE. 
“The Financial Indicator” mailed upon request. 


SMITH=-MARTIN CO. - 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
Direct Wires to All Markets 


208 $. LA SALLE $T., CHICAGO 








FULL 15 JEWELED 
For 30 days only we will cend thie genuine 15 jeweled watch to any address for 
ONLY $5.75 . 
today. Stamped an 
thin model. 
wear fora lifetime. ORin 20 yearguaranteed SO. bt 
case for $8.95. Bend this advertisement with $5.75 for watch 
$8.96 for wateb in gold case and it will besent at once by Insured parcel post. 
Bafe delivery and satisfaction guaran 
of @ lifetime, ORDER TODAY, send $5.75 or $8.96. Absolute satisfaction 
Address R. E. CHALMERS & CO., 536 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 









—— 


After 30 days snd ye may be doubled, therefore order 
guaranteed 15 jeweled, the perfect watch. Standard 16 size 
20 year guaranteed ,solid nickelsilver dust proof screw case, will 


i) GOLD FILLED 


ver case, Or 


teed or money refunded. This is the chance 
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Subscription Price $1.50 per year 


Special Combination Offer 


plied. 
popularity. 
for $1.50; or in combination: 


The Pathfinder 


Instructor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
recognized as the 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and_ comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
Geography, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 

The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom, 

Particular attention is given to 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Lessons, 
Drawings, etc. 
tinctive feature, 
Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
or pupils’ use, 
entertainment 
rod Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. 
ehange and Help-One-Another Cl is a most valuable department. 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superisitendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 

We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
4 our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. 
compares with Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 

That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $1.50 OTH 
year, ie} 8 $2.25 


CeCe eee ener eeeeee 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 



































PLANS is everywhere 


formost educational magazine in the world, 


It is published 


History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 


educators and teachers in their 


illustrations, which include 
Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
with full size figures for reproduction and cut 


Each number contains several pages of 
consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
The Teachers Ex- 


aterial, 


It is thoroughly practical ia every 


No other educational journal 
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A great need gave birth to a great 
discovery. The enormous wastage of 
good tires through punctures and blow- 
outs—the worry, delay, expense, em- 
barrassment, vexation and dread of 
tire troubles called for a success- 
ful substitute for air. At last 
it came. Essenkay Tire Filler 
was discovered. Already over 
20,000 car owners in all parts 


of the country have put 
aside inner tubes and substi- 
tuted this wonderfully resilient, 
non-rubber composition that 
fills the casing completely and 
makes tire troubles impossible, 


NO SPARE TIRES 
NO SPARE RIMS 


lig This tire, owned 
Wf by S. W. Hitch- 
cock, 79 Church St., 
New Rochelle, New 
York, was used with 
Essenkay and gave 
15,000 miles of service 
—three times the 
amount of service 
that Mr. Hitchcock 
was able to obtain 
from air filled 
tires. “One of 
20,000 Users.” 


William Malloy, 
corner Each and 
Morse Sts., Central 
Falls, R. L, obtained 
12,000 miles of serv- 
ice from this tire 
with Essenkay. As il- 
lustrated, this tire wore 
down to the last layer 
of fabric, then the 
Essenkay was trans- 
ferred to a new tire. 
“One of 20,000 





TIRE F/LLEPR 


FIRST COST=- LAST COST 


Essenkay lasts from 5 to 10 years, 
Properly installed, it cannot wear out. 
As tires wear out, the Essenkay is 
simply transferred to new casings, 
never losing one particle of its natural 
resiliency. Heat, water, cold,. mud, 
sand, pressure, friction, atmospheric 
or climatic conditions do not affect it. NO RUBBER, 
in Essenkay Tire Filler, therefore it cannot harden, bloom 
oxidize or become brittle, 


NO TUBES 
NO PUMPS 2euiis%. id cizage bs Gbtainee 
NO JACKS 


DOUBLES MILEAGE 


Experience with Essenkay over roadg 


from any make of tires HEN 
ESSENKAY IS USED IN PLACE 
OF INNER TUBES. The reason:— 
Essenkay maintains a standard pres- 
sure in the casing (no deflation) until the tire is 
worn down to the very last layer of fabric. Often 
the mileage is MORE THAN DOUBLED. 


A SPIENDID MEANS OF EFFECTING A PATRIOTIC 
ECONOMY AND A SENSIBLE SAVING 


Comply with the Government’s appeal to help save 
money, save materials, set free as much productive 
labor for war work as possible. To cut down your 
tire consumption ONE-HALF, is a patriotic thing 
to do. It is a wise and sensible thing to do, You 
can more than compensate your pocketbook for the 


tremendous rise in cost of tires by USING ESSEN- 
KAY. Now is the time to take this.important step 
—for the most potent and vital reasons. Yet you 
can accomplish this great Saving and Service with- 
out sacrificing in the least degree your riding com- 
fort. Essenkay rides like air. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL - YEAR’S GUARANTEE 


Sell the Essenkay Idea to yourself, You be the court 
of final decision. We'll send Essenkay to try out 
in your own tires on your own roads and let you 
see for yourself how it stands up for service. If 
LL lethal LL tll LLL a 


after ten days you are not convinced that it will end 
your tire troubles, double mileage and ride like air, 
send it back and get your money, Send coupon to- 
day for all details and ‘ree booklet. Then decide... 





“ 


The Essenkay Products Co., 
551 Orteans Street, Chicago 


THE ESSENKAY GUARANTEE 


Essenkay Tire Filler 
is guaranteed not to 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, free o7 

charge, without obligation, your booklet 

“The Story of Essenkay.” Also the full 

— of: your 10 Days’ Free Trial 
er. 
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be affected by heat, cold, water, mud, sand, friction, pressure, atmospheric 
or climatic conditions, not to harden, bloom, oxidize, deteriorate or chanee 
its consistency in any Way. 


THE ESSENKAY PrRopuUCTS Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 551 Orleans St., Chicago 














DEALERS—This company will consider applications from 
responsible dealers in open territory 
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